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NOTES. 


The Prime Minister’s speech on the Transvaal was 
apparently £00, remarkable to attract much notice. 
It was by far the most vigorous expression we have 
yet had of the intentions of the Government. ‘ Belli- 
cose” is not an adjective even a French journalist 
would apply to Lord Salisbury, but he went far 
beyond the Colonial Secretary in defining our position. 
Little attention has been paid to the refreshing 
vigour with which he tore asunder all the cobwebs 
which have been woven out of the unhappy Conven- 
tions. The laborious ingenuities of a futile discussion 
vanish into thin air, and we have a definite promise 
that if justice cannot be done under the present Con- 
vention, it will be done without it and another settle- 
ment substituted for which ‘‘ Convention”’ may hardly 
be the correct term. ‘‘ This,” as Lord Salisbury said, 
‘President Kruger has not sufficiently considered.” 
By now he may have done so. In any case, Lord 
Kimberley’s perfunctory defence of the President’s 
position was rightly defined as ‘‘ a forlorn hope.” 


They who imagine that public opinion is not in 
favour of a vigorous policy in the Transvaal are, we 
believe, deluded. The real explanation of the apparent 
apathy is a very simple one; the Boers are not adver- 
saries worth much expenditure of energy at public 
meetings. The remarkable feature of the situation is 
rather the singular unanimity of all classes of opinion. 
The rooted objection of all Britons to attacking a 
weaker adversary is the explanation of the absence of 
popular agitation, but'the feeling of indignation against 
the perfidy of the Boer Government is curiously widely 
spread. Nonconformist ministers are at one with 
colonial legislators in entertaining that view. The 
excellent speech of Mr. Ellis Griffith, a typical Noncon- 
formist representative, shows the judgment as to his 
constituents’ sentiments of a shrewd and able Welsh- 
man. 


The truth is that no other country would have shown 
anything like the forbearance we have done in this 
matter. It is easy to understand the position of those 
who resent the proposed Commission on the Franchise 
Bill as a further prolongation of an intolerable situation, 
already seriously prolonged. The reception given to 
the proposal in Johannesburg rather indicates an excel- 
lent diplomatic move. Should the Commission, as is 
likely, di8agree as to the effect of the Bill, the Govern. 


ment will be supported by the opinion of experts in 
treating it as an inadequate proposal, which at the firs¢ 
glance it appears to be, and our knowledge of President 
Kruger leads us to believe it is. That any reference to 
experts will induce most of our critics abroad and 
especially at home to attribute any motives to the 
Government but the basest is not to be expected. But, 
if an appeal to force should ultimately be necessary, it 
will be a gain that all the world should see that every 
other resource had been exhausted. 


In spite of repeated protests from all quarters it is 
still extremely probable that the Conseil de Guerre will 
have to sit in the Salle du Manutention. Almost a 
corridor is it—narrow, long, and badly ventilated ; 
should the heat continue, bench, bar, press, and witnesses 
will all be prostrated. Stenographers, too,. will suffer, 
for they will have difficulty in hearing. At the outset 
it was suggested that the trial should take place in the 
Lycée—a roomy, airy place ; but the plan was abandoned 
when it became known that several parents had threatened 
to withdraw their children if Captain Dreyfus appeared 
therein. Maitre Labori has published his list of witnesses 
—nineteen, among whom are Captain Lebrun-Renaud, 
and of course M. Scheurer-Kestner. But the last is 
unfortunately very ill and may not be able to appear. 
The first witness for the prosecution will be M. Casimir- 
Périer. Anti-Dreyfusards await General Mercier’s 
evidence with impatience ; it will, says M. Rochefort, 
be ‘‘ écrasant,” and prove the Captain to be guilty once 
and for all. No less a personage than the Comte de 
Miinster, goes another report, admitted that Captain 
Dreyfus had sold documents to Germany, but that he 
(the Count), if questioned, was determined to deny it. 
This story is of course absurd, for the German Govern- 
ment declared solemnly that it had never held any com- 
munication, direct or indirect, with the Etat Major’s 
traitor.” 


Other wild rumours fly about : M. Delcassé’s visit to 
Count Muravieff at St. Petersburg has, says the 
‘‘Intransigeant,” sinister connexion with the Dreyfus 
affair ; the minister, it goes on darkly, travelled via 
Berlin! But M. Delcassé’s journey has as end a 
consultation with the Tsar on pending African and 
Asiatic questions and also on the Peace Conference ; 
and is, at the same time, a return call on Comte 
Muravieff, who visited the French, Foreign -Minister 
when he was under M. Brisson... In the meanwhile 
French commerce continues to suffer. Tradesmen 
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and hotel-keepers complain; their bad year is 
due entirely to the Dreyfus agitation, they 
say. They console themselves by looking forward 


to the Exhibition. Small householders expect to let 
their rooms to foreigners for splendid sums; but they 
were no less confident when the Tsar visited Paris 
three years ago, and charged so highly that their flats 
remained untaken. Nor does the work of the Exhibition 
make progress. On the banks of the Seine ‘‘ old Paris” 
rises slowly ; facades there are but nothing within. A 
glance at the plan shows that many a plot still remains 
unlet ; exhibitors hesitate to engage ground until the 
Dreyfus debates are done. 


It is a little ominous in these days of troubles in 
Servia and Macedonia to find the Slav Benevolent 
Society turning up again after its long dormancy, since 
its ‘‘benevolence” in the past consisted chiefly of 
intrigues in the Balkans culminating in the Servian war, 
the Bulgarian massacres, and the Russo-Turkish war. 
It appears that there has been friction in the Society, 
and that the committee and the president, Count Igna- 
tieff, have had to resign, and make way for representa- 
tives of the ‘‘ forward” section. This in its turn has, 
it is said, displeased the Tsar, who is still peacefully 
inclined, and he has ordered the old committee to 
resume the management of the Society, and not to do 
anything that will ‘‘ give offence abroad.” We take it 
that this is the Tsar’s method of carrying out his agree- 
ment with the Emperor Francis Joseph that both coun- 
tries should discourage any risings in the Balkans, but 
it has this curious result that the Tsar now openly 
assumes responsibility for the actions of the Society. 
This was always vigorously denied in the seventies 
when we were assured that Alexander II., who was 
himself a man of peace, was dragged into war by “‘ old 
Moscow ” and the Benevolent Society. 


The latest news from St. Petersburg as to the Finnish 
railways makes a significant story. When the Tsar 
in his famous rescript claimed the right by arbitrary 
decree to quadruple the Finnish army and place the 
men under Russian officers, we were assured that this 
was an Imperial matter and that Russia would still 
observe her pledge not to interfere with Finnish 
internal affairs. But now when Finland proposes to 
spend a couple of million marks of her own money in 
making a much-needed railway between Uleaborg and 
Torneo, the Imperial Government says No, you must 
drop the internal railway scheme and spend the money 
on railway extension in St. Petersburg. The Finnish 
railway, as passengers by the pleasantest route to 
St. Petersburg—that vid Hull and Helsingfors—will 
remember, stops on the north side of the Neva. Nothing 
more is wanted for the Finnish traffic properly speaking, 
but of late years the innumerable tribe of lesser Russian 
officials have settled in swarms along the railway 
between Petersburg and Walkeaar; and even across 
the Finnish frontier where the tumble-down shanties 
which they call villas form a marked feature in the 
landscape. These good people, who to do them justice 
are wretchedly paid, find the droshky fare across to 
Alexander Bridge oppressive, and so the unfortunate 
Finnish peasants are to have the privilege of building a 
railway for them across the Neva and into the centre of 
the capital. 


Some natural distrust seems to attach in India to the 
efforts of the Russian authorities to induce their military 
officers to become proficient in Hindustani. Of course 
the Russians have as much right to issue rules to 
encourage the study of the Hindustani language by 
their officers as we have to stimulate our Indian officials 
to acquire a knowledge of Russian. Still it is a little 
difficult to see in what but one contingency it can be 
of use to the staff of a Russian regiment to be able 
to converse with the inhabitants of India. Such 
colloquial knowledge is certainly not required for 
military duties in Central Asia. Besides our Skobeleffs 


have never preached an invasion of Russia by our 
indian army as the great crown of its labours. 


__It falls to few mortais in our age to obtain on this 
side of the grave r ition, however restricted, as a 
to the immunity from 


divinity and to 
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mundane limitations which pertains only to the dis- 
embodied. Such supreme development was claimed by 
his disciples for the remarkable ascetic Swami Bhaskar- 
nand whose recent death has robbed Benares of its 
most interesting figure. Aman of great and highly 
cultivated intellect, which age had left unimpaired, and 
of great benevolence and nobility of character, he 
followed with keen interest the topics of the day— 
Western as well as Asiatic. Yet he surveyed the 
world from an unusual standpoint. His austerities and 
devotions had, it was claimed, purged away all worldly 
dross and passion. Relieved of caste and clothes, he 
sat in his pleasant garden year after year as free from 
earthly concerns as the dwellers in the garden of Pro- 
serpine, like a Rishi meditating on the mysteries of 
Nature and God and Man. Venerated by all Hindus 
to a degree which would have taken shape in worship 
if he had not sternly restrained his followers, the sage 
had passed beyond fear and hope. Even mortality nad 
ceased to be a burden. 


It is satisfactory to observe a growing interest in the 
Alaska boundary question. We have always suffered 
in our disputes with the United States from the greater 
‘*keenness” of our adversaries about the subject 
matters of the conflicts between us. Attempts are still 
made to fasten the odium of the quarrel on Canada, but 
we may be thankful that we have on this occasion a 
vigilant guardian of the marches. Had Canada been a 
nation at the time of the Ashburton Treaty, the Maine 
boundary might have taken a more southerly direction. 
It may be hoped that the time is approaching when the 
public may find the West no less interesting than the 
East. The threat that America may send an armed 
force to keep order in the district claimed as hers will 
hardly divert the Foreign Office from its efforts to bring 
the United States Government to reason. 


If it be true that the States have sent warships ‘‘ to 
be beforehand with events,” and because they consider 
any interference of other Governments, even to protect 
their own subjects, will be an infringement of the Monroe 
doctrine, we are only at the commencement of a serious 
business in S. Domingo. Similar outcries were made 
when we exacted compensation from Nicaragua over 
the Hatch incident five years ago. But ‘‘ Spread- 
Eagleism” since the war with Spain has become even 
less amenable to reason than before. France would 
watch American interference in S. Domingo with no 
friendly eye, seeing that she has herself unsuccessfully 
menaced the independence of her former possession, 
the second of the Antilles in area and population. 
There is no doubt truth in the report that there isa 
party working for an American protectorate both in 
S. Domingo and Hayti. In the early seventies the 
American Government leased a naval station in the Bay 
of Samana, and an American company was exploiting a 
large slice of territory in the neighbourhood, but with 
the failure of the company the American occupation 
came to an end. 


The meeting of the National Democratic Committee 
at Chicago and the Altgeld public meeting have re- 
ceived scant attention in this country, newspaper cor- 
respondents apparently thinking that the British public 
is better uninformed on American politics. Mr. Bryan 
is engaged in healing the dissensions of his own party 
and developing the damaging attack on Republican 


foreign policy which he has commenced. He reaffirmed _ 


his platform of 1896 and formulated a policy of protect- 
ing the Filipinos from foreign interference while they 
work out their own destiny, but added that America 
‘*cannot rightfully acquire title to the Philippines by 
conquest or purchase from an alien monarch (to whose 
rebellious subjects we ourselves furnished arms) if the 
Declaration of Independence be sound.” This position 
is unassailable from the logical standpoimt, and is 
winning the support of hundreds who hate the silver 
views of Bryan much but hate the President’s filibuster- 
ing more. On the basis of the latter, and our support 
of it, was unfortunately built up the vision of an Anglo- 
American alliance. 


A recent report from the British Vice-Consul at Taranto 
contains a suggestion that deserves the consideration 
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of those of our traders who cater, not for the Italian 
market only, but for foreign markets generally. He 
complains—and the complaint has become almost 
wearisome by reiteration—that scarcely any of the trade 
catalogues and price lists sent out by English firms are 
of the slightest use, inasmuch as they are written in 
English, which their receivers do not understand, and 
drawn up in completely unintelligible terms of British 
weights and measures and prices. He suggests the 
establishment of a central agency for the preparation of 
English catalogues and price lists for foreign markets 
in the languages and terms which the persons to whom 
they are sent will understand. The ideais an excellent 
one and we commend it to the consideration of the 
persons interested. Here and there a firm finds means to 
get this work done; but a central agency to which 
catalogues could be sent for transposition and transla- 
tion would be more economical and advantageous to the 
British trader in all respects. 


For a long time Denmark has been relegated to that 
category of happy States which have no history. But 
now, of a sudden, she has plunged into an astounding 
industrial war. ‘The first rift within the local lute was 
an uneasy movement, scarcely amounting to a strike, 
among 300 carpenters, who organised themselves in 
order to negotiate better terms with their employers. 
Capital, in alarm, resolved to nip all disaffection in the 
bud and at once declared a general lock-out in car- 
pentry, affecting 3,500 men, hitherto innocent of sup- 
porting the strikers. This naturally provoked retalia- 
tory organisation, whereupon building and mining 
capitalists volunteered for the fray, placing 40,000 
workmen among the unemployed. The masters insist 
upon terms which will make arbitrary strikes impos- 
sible in future, and every day that the men resist 
the lock-out is extended, until many may be tempted 
to perceive something rotten in the present state of the 
country. 


It is satisfactory to find provision in the Naval 
Works Bill fora mew dock at Hong Kong. We trust 
this will be commenced as soon as possible and the 
work pushed to completion ; for, as we have ourselves 
pointed out, the want of dock accommodation for large 
ships on the China station is serious. Simon’s Town at 
the Cape is to have a dock, while Malta is to have two 
more. Bermuda is to have another. and larger floating 
dock. This is the least satisfactory item of an excellent 
measure, for the expense of maintenance of these huge 
floating iron structures is very great. The difficulty of 
constructing a graving dock at Bermuda consists in 
the porous nature of the stone there, which allows the 
water to percolate through, but this should be overcome 
by the use of granite, and eventually the increased 
expense of construction counterbalanced by saving in 
maintenance. 


Properly utilised there can be no doubt that Salisbury 
Plain will prove a most valuable training ground for the 
army. The unambitious manoeuvres which take place 
there this summer are well-conceived, and in Sir C. 
Mansfield-Clarke a director of exceptional experience, 
capacity and strength of will has been secured. The 
first series of drills has come to an end, and a fresh 
body of troops is arriving to take part in the second. 
But it is difficult to understand why the rst Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, which are stationed at Aldershot, 
should have been sent to Salisbury. Surely it would 
have been better to send a corps from some out-station 
instead of from Aldershot where minor manceuvres are 
actually going on. By the way, the appointment of 
Colonel Stopford as D.-A.-G. at the latter place is an 
excellent one. A comparatively young man for the posi- 
tion he holds, he would appear to have a brilliant future 
before him. 


We rejoice in the independence of the Upper House ; 
but we could wish that their Lordships would exercise 
a little more discrimination in the choice of occasion for 
its exhibition. Their rejection of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion Bill, for their action amounts to as much, seems to 
us to give the Irish very just cause to blaspheme. 
The extension of the boundaries of Dublin as the 
surrounding districts become filled up with the houses 
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ef Dublin citizens is a matter of purely local concern 
and Dublin should not be treated differently from 
every other large town in the kingdom. It is true 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Dublin over the 
border do not wish to be incorporated, but their natural 
desire to evade their proper share of the Dublin 
rates is hardly a thing for the House of Lords to 
encourage and applaud. The only other argument 
against the Bill is that the inhabitants of inner Dublin 
are Nationalists and their city council is largely a 
political body; surely an excellent reason for permeat- 
ing it with the solid and influential Unionist vote from 
the townships. 


But these paltry points are really not worth dis- 
cussing. We want to see the Dublin Corporation 
strengthened with all the best elements in Irish metro- 
politan life because Dublin will under the new Local 
Government Act have to set an example to the rest of 
Ireland in matters of urban government. The sanitary 
condition of the Irish towns, almost without exception, 
is a scandal to civilisation and somebody must take the 
lead in exposing and remedying this evil. In many of 
the provincial towns the local political ‘‘ boss” is also 
the principal slum owner and from him nothing is to be 
expected. Belfast ought to show a good example, but 
it does not, and the jerry-builder and his friend on the 
city council seem agreed that a house with single- 
brick walls built on a foundation of putrefying town 
refuse forms a model workman’s dwelling, although the 
local death-rate tells a different story. Let Dublin take 
up the fight for decent accommodation for the working 
classes and perhaps she will find another Sir John Gray 
to lead her. 


The Office of Works has taken the hint given in the 
reports on the use of leadless glaze. There is not the 
slightest doubt that when manufacturers learn that 
leadless glazes must be used in all earthenware articles 
of domestic use in the public departments and the 
Houses of Parliament, they will soon be persuaded 
that it is possible to carry on business without the use 
of poisonous materials. To have Government influence 
on the side of virtue really does hurry up morality in 
many cases ; and that this will be one of them is certain. 
Now we may also expect County Councils, School Boards, 
Hospitals, and Boards of Guardians to show their appre- 
ciation of the Government’s action by imitating it. 


Dr. Ward Cousins was right to refer specially in his 
presidential address before the annual Congress of the 
British Medical Association to the importance of bio- 
logy, the general science of life, to medicine. From the 
apparently abstract investigations of that science there 
is gathered from time to time a new crop of practical 
results of first-rate importance. The new scheme of 
bacteriology is simply an offshoot of botany and zoology, 
and its rise has completely changed the face of medicine. 
New developments of pure as opposed to applied biolo- 
gical study may at any time come into existence and 
assume an equal importance for doctors. It is now 
well understood that the microbes which cause diseases 
in man may also live in some animals. It does not 
follow, however, that they cause symptoms at all com- 
parable with the symptoms that occur in man. The 
organisms themselves, although really identical, may 
be very different in appearance and habit ; they may be 
altogether harmless to their animal host or they may 
cause init disturbances of a totally different kind. A 
large number of important questions concerning the 
mode in which diseases are propagated outside the body 
of man may be settled by this new branch of biological 
investigation. 

It would be idle to expect legislation upon old age 
pensions this session; but unless the Government is 
prepared to submit to the awkward imputation that the 
committee has only been another shelving contrivance, 
as was necessarily said of Lord Rothschild’s commis- 
sion, it must take care to deal with the matter next 
session. There is one way of avoiding the charge, and 
that is to do what the committee recommends. During 
the recess the Government should ascertain the probable 
cost of the scheme outlined by the committee by in- 
vestigating the financial side of it with the assistance 
of competent experts. The committee has taken its 
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functions seriously and shown its earnestness by re- 
porting before the session came to anend. The neces- 
sary financial inquiry will be much better done as 
suggested ; in fact the consideration of finance was 
not within the commission of the committee. The 
Government is at the parting of the ways. Its treat- 
ment of this report will be decisive of its intentions. 


Mr. Lecky’s minority of himself report is just such a 
document as might be expected from that minute philo- 
sopher and historian. It is a superficial essay presenting 
superficial points to superficial people whose want of 
sympathy is much more profound than their depth of 
thought. It merely gives a little more literary form 
to the objections against old age pensions which 
Lord Rothschild’s commission found so easy; the 
facility arising from sparing the trouble to look at 
more sides of the question than the one which supported 
a foregone conclusion. It is really too late to allow 
Mr. Lecky to be the arbiter of this subject with his 
academic doubts and objections. His economic doubts 
have been resolved by more eminent economists than 
he can claim to be ; and we cannot admit that he knows 
enough of the condition of the poorer sections of society 
to entitle him to decisive opinions on the social and 
moral results of pensions in opposition to those whose 
knowledge is much more intimate. 


Seldom has any public body experienced so crushing 
a set-back as that which the Home Secretary is 
inflicting on the London School Board for their disin- 
genuous, indeed dishonest, evasion of the standing 
orders of both Houses as to the rehousing of displaced 
persons. The School Board, as we pointed out some 
weeks since, has been systematically evading the law by 
splitting sites essentially one in character into two, so 
as to escape the liability to rehouse, when more than 
twenty houses occupied by labouring persons are taken 
under the powers of a single Act. The Home Secretary 
has endorsed our charge against the School Board 
verbatim, and is taking steps to compel the Board to 
fulfil its duties in every instance where such evasion has 
been practised during the last five years. There is a 
pleasant irony in the conduct of these people, whose 
business it is to educate and enlighten the next genera- 
tion, in resorting to a dishonest evasion of Jaw in order 
to aggravate the most serious curse, moral and physical, 
on London this day—the plague of overcrowding. 


When we called attention the week before last to the 
slipshod style in which presumably educated persons 
and journals passing for reputable were using the term 
“‘ republic,” we hardly thought that the need for this 
reminder would so soon be emphasised by the language 
of so big a man as the Colonial Secretary himself. 
Said Mr. Chamberlain in his really great speech in 
the House on the Transvaal crisis, ‘‘The Boer 
oligarchy,—it is ridiculous to speak of it as a re- 
public or democratic country.” Just so; not a republic 
because oligarchical! If a republic, presumably 
democratic! Both the historic blunders we exposed 
the other day! Clearly, the energy and generosity 
Mr. Chamberlain has devoted to the scheme for a 
Birmingham university is not ill placed. 


Lord Rosebery has presented the Radicals with a new 
cue. He advises them to play a spot-barred game in 
future. There has been much searching of the Non- 
conformist conscience as to the precise significance 
of this phrase. But does Lord Rosebery himself know 
what he means? The spot-barred game originated 
in the perfection to which one player carried the spot 
stroke. It was barred because it was so mono- 
tonously successful. Does Lord Rosebery imagine 
that the Unionists will consent to a spot-barred game 
in the interests of their opponents? or does he suggest 
that the Radicals should discover a stroke which they 
might carry to perfection, and then abandon? In any 
case he should know that when the spot stroke is barred, 
the player has to trust either to cannons or the hazard. 
Lord Rosebery can hardly have intended to propose 
that a new shock should be administered to the Little 
Englander section of his party by resort to cannons. 
We are, therefore, driven back upon the hazard. 
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THE INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT. 


- A séance est levée:” said M. de Staal, and the 

conference was closed and with it surely the 
controversy as to the ‘‘ suggestiveness” of the French 
language. Try any English word—meeting, conference, 
assembly, committee, sitting, what you please, and it 
will be found they all of them fail to suggest the special 
mental associations which the word ‘‘séance” arouses 
by reason of its established connexion with the futile 
phenomena and general foolishness of the proféssors 
of spiritualism. In this sense the Peace Conference has 
been a good deal of a séance; and if M. de Staal in 
his character of the new Prospero had cared to be as 
candid as his prototype of the ‘‘ Tempest,” he would 
have answered the rhapsodies of the Ferdinands 
who have acclaimed the Conference with ‘‘ This 
is a most majestic vision and Harmonious charm- 
ingly,” in Prospero’s words, ‘‘ Our revels now are 
ended. These our actors were all spirits, and 
are melted into air, into thin air. The insubstantial 
pageant faded leaves not a rack behind.” For 
we are still very much as we were. What the 
Conference has failed in attaining is exactly the object 
for which it was summoned. What it has succeeded 
in not only contains no assurance of peace but even 
more strongly emphasises the inevitability of war by a 
further elaboration of the belligerent code, and the 
extension of the articles of the Geneva Convention to 
naval warfare. To M. de Staal, as representing ‘‘ his 
august master,” was entrusted the office of summoning 
from the vasty deep the white-robed figure of Peace 
whose name is Disarmament ; but she would not obey 
his magic art. Only the figure of War somewhat 
disguised as Arbitration appeared on the scene ; 
thus saving to some extent the credit and amour- 
propre of the magician. From the Russian point 
of view failure is, of course, writ large on the 
Conference. When the original proposals of dis- 
armament failed, a quite sufficient reason being 
ineradicable distrust of Russia herself, the Conference, 
not considering itself, as M. de Staal puts it, in a 
position to enter upon them, was only saved from 
fiasco by the zeal of the British and American delegates 
in putting forward proposals for arbitration. They were 
supported by Russia but without any real enthusiasm, and 
only with the object of ‘‘ saving her face” as the popular 
phrase ran during the Chinese crisis. But M. de Staal 
quickly and adroitly saw that his cue then was to con- 
ceal his disappointment over the breakdown of the only 
proposals in which Russia took any real interest 
and to claim for his country the credit of inaugura- 
ting that new golden age which we are now supposed 
to be entering. We have a description of it in his 
own words. His phrases are cloudy, and we are 
not at all sure what they mean, only that they may 
mean something, anything, or nothing. ‘* What shall 
prevail are the works sprung from a desire of concord 
and fertilised by the corroboration of the States seeking 
the realisation of their legitimate interests in a durable 
peace founded upon justice.” Exactly: it is just this 
sort of non-luminous prospect that arbitration presents. 
M. de Staal having finished his role of Prospero, now 
babbles like Polonius ‘‘’Tis very like a whale,” or ‘‘’Tis 
backed like a camel ; ” and in truth as to what form and 
shape this new creation shall assume he, like everyone 
else, is at liberty to draw upon his imagination, and to 
prophesy smooth and vague things to his heart’s 
content. 

Admittedly the permanent tribunal of arbitration is 
the only work of the Conference which marks any 
advance in principle, or that can be said to add any 
further security to the cause of peace. And it would do 
so if the tribunal were compulsory: that is, if any 
means had been, or could be, devised for securing 
the submission of the Powers to its decisions, and 
prevailing upon them to desist from deciding their 
own fate by their own strength. But the tribunal is to 
be optional and none of the causes are removed—for 
they are in fact, by the nature of things, entirely beyond 
the control of the Conference or any other human power 
—which have retarded the growth of the idea of arbitra- 
tion as it has been practised up to the present time. The 
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real difficulty has never been the choice of arbitrators ; 
it always consisted in the nature and. character of the 
causes which prevented nations from contemplating sub- 
mission to the arbitrament of others than themselves. 
Even in the periods of European history when the power 
of the Papacy was at its height, and there was a tribunal 
possessing a unique moral and religious authority which 
no possible tribunal of the present day can hope to 
possess, that was a difficulty which proved insuperable ; 
and the Vatican ceased to pose as the arbiter of nations. 
Now, indeed, it reappears somewhat amusingly as the 
suave;patron of the Conference, but with a distinct 
intimation that it still regards itself as the only tribunal 
which has inherent in it the indispensable authority of 
a plepary arbitral tribunal with all the efficient sanctions. 
Without assenting to the claims of the Vatican on its 
own behalf, we can at least grant that its implied 
criticism of its parvenu rival is not without point. 
Apparently it is supposed that there is some distinct 
tendency towards abandoning war which renders the 
idea of arbitration under modern conditions more 
hopeful than it has ever been in the history of the 
world; and that the establishment of a _ regular 
tribunal is a natural and necessary consequence 
of that tendency. The fear of war is no doubt one of 
the most striking facts of modern civilisation; but it 
does not follow that the kind of question which has 
hitherto always been decided by war is henceforth to be 
decided by lawyers and judges. The growth and 
development of nations, and the changes which time 
brings, are always endangering the permanence of a 
status quo, and no fear of war will prevent the nations 
from applying to the solution of the problems which 
arise from such changes, the force which, in spite of a 
pseudo-morality, remains in truth the only remedy in 
certain contingencies of human affairs. We may speak 
at times of the causes of war having their source in 
human depravity. In some cases that may be so; but 
for the most part war is not immoral but, at most, non- 
moral ; moral considerations are not applicable to it ; it 
resolves itself into the inevitable meeting of mighty 
opposites, and the war of men in their struggle for 
existence or supremacy is as absolutely unconscious and 
blind a force as the like struggle in nature between 
inferior forms of life. In such a case the irrelevancy of 
arbitration needs no demonstration. Even at the peril 
of extermination the result wiil be determined by torce 
in some shape or other; and the absurdity of the sup- 
position that European nations—we leave out of ques- 
tion their encounters with non-European nations—will 
resort to arbitration for the settlement of their vital 
differences seems self-evident. Where the differences are 
vital, in whatever way they may be settled it will not be by 


that method. Where the differences are not of that 


absolute character, then we can imagine that through 
fear of the consequences of war the tendency to submit 
to arbitration may in the future gather strength as it 
has long been doing ; and it may perhaps be granted 
that there may develop an increased moral influence 
which will be directed to securing the submission of 
these questions to the new tribunal. That is the most 
hopeful view that can be taken of the prospects of 
arbitration. We have still to contemplate war as a 
necessary part of the law of growth in the history of 
nations, even when the principle of arbitration has been 
carried to its furthest possible limits. The Pope in his 
letter speaks of war as ‘‘ unhappily inevitable.” Is 
that view inconsistent with the particular character he 
claims as the exponent of the religion of peace? Pro- 
bably he would say with Bacon that ‘‘ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament ; Adversity is the bless- 
ing ofthe New.” It would, at any rate, be hard to 
prove that Christianity anticipates the reign of perfect 
happiness and peace here on earth. In that case it 
would scarcely be consistent with the general order of 
nature, which so far shows few signs of becoming 
different from what it has always been, even to encourage 
the views of the enthusiasts who looked for a new heaven 
and a new earth from the operations of the Peace Con- 
ference. 
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BELGIUM AFTER THE STORM. 


are not wanting in Brussels prognosticators 
of further disturbance, but most unprejudiced 


opinions discern the wish as father to the thought. No 


doubt disorderly minorities will continue from time to 
time to compel authority to show its strength in 
Belgium as elsewhere, but recent events have proved 
that their capacity for harm was considerably smaller 
than their noise and their desire. Most of the street- 
fighting would have been as easily and more kindly put 
down by the fire-hose, had it not been that the army of 
a neutralised State burned to display martial ardour. 
The barricades lacked the science of Paris, though the 
streets of few capitals are better adapted by their 
roughness for the purpose ; and the temper of the popu- 
lace was scarcely more serious than that of unruly 
schoolboys barring out their pedagogues. Still, it 
would be wrong to blink the fact that there have been 
many elements of weakness among the victors, and 
that the final consolidation of good government will 
need a more vigorous hand than that of M. Vandenpeere- 
boom, even though all the astuteness of King Leopold 
be there to direct and inspire. It is true that the con- 
cessions to uproar concerned details only, and that no 
undertaking was given not to proceed later on with the 
measures which have been waived. But the detestable 
precedent has been set that the deliberate decisions of 
a Government with an overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber may be overruled by the clamouts of the 
street. It is also to be regretted, despite his short- 
comings, that M. Vandenpeereboom should resign so 
soon after a demonstration which was directed not so 
much against his personality as against all law and 
order. He may think, as many do, that proportional 
representation, however exquisite in theory, is doomed 
to disappoint when put to the practical test. But the 
loyal majority in Belgium is sufficiently sturdy to be 
able to afford every sort of concession to the minorities, 
and the fact that no danger was to be apprehended is 
proved by the willingness of other friends of the King 
to carry on the Government on such a basis. There is 
indeed nothing revolutionary or visionary about propor- 
tional representation. Once admit that the legislative 
fountain should spring from the people, and all reason 
sides with an attempt to make Parliament the most 
perfect possible miniature of the country at large. 
Either authority must safeguard itself against the 
whims and ignorances of the undeveloped classes, or 
else a free rein may be given to a docile steed. 
In Belgium we find sufficient safeguards in the 
fancy franchises, which take account by education and 
property, and as these safeguards will not be abrogated, 
a plenary confidence may be shown in the electorate as 
a whole. There is, indeed, no need to gerrymander a 
country which is loyal to the core and instinct with the 
best traditions of the middle ages. Such encomiums 
apply primarily, if not wholly, to the rural districts, 
which, with their sobriety, energy and thrift, form the 
backbone of Belgium. The recent turmoil was confined 
to the towns, where generations of refugees, nests of 
anarchists and all the malcontents whom failure begets 
neglect no occasion to vent a jealousy of their betters. 
These are the stumbling-block of Belgian advance, the 
perpetuators of Belgium’s mediocrity, if not the heralds 
of her decay, and until the decent population makes up 
its mind to keep them in subjection there can be 
small hope of peace within her borders. 

Now is the moment to take stock of the situa- 
tion and resolve upon a course of action which 
will effect a really satisfactory settlement. Among 
the first concerns must be a reorganisation of the 
civil and military forces. At present the town- 
guards constitute an independent authority, which 
amounts almost to a standing menace. Whenever a 
detachment of them is deputed to patrol a crowd, it 
is found necessary to despatch a body of soldiery to 
solve the old problem—quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Even now a frequent sight in Brussels is that of a dozen 
files of civic guards marching through the streets at 
the double, yelling a political refrain, while their 
corporal, a yard or so in front, waves his silver-laced 
hat to encourage them. Was there ever such an 
exhibition of official dignity, such an exhortation to 
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disorder by the apostles of order, such an object-lesson 
in distracted counsels? This is only one among many 
instances of slovenly shortcomings which might be 
enumerated, but it is eloquent enough to speak for 
them all." The question now remains, who shall be the 
alchemist to transmute all the base metals of Belgian 
politics into the refined gold of a strong, settled 
polity? So far there has been no sign of a states- 
man in the Lower Netherlands. At best there have 
been willing interpreters of their Sovereign’s will, such 
as the German Emperor and the Prince of Bulgaria 
have found or fashioned. King Leopold is not cast in 
an heroic mould, but he possesses supreme foresight 
and almost vulpine astuteness. If he can only be 
brought to realise that the highest diplomacy is a 
judicious use of force, he may succeed in settling his 
country upon a truly hopeful basis and, unlike most 
modern sovereigns, in handing it down to his successors 
with authority unimpaired. That he possesses the 
requisite gifts for such a task remains to be proved, but 
his whole career certainly enforces the assurance that, 
whatever may betide, he will hold his own against 
every sort of chicanery and all the democratic encroach- 
ments of the age. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS’ DECISION. 


HAT the contentions of the ‘ Ritualists” should 
have been almost peremptorily dismissed by the 
Archbishops can hardly have been matter of surprise 
to those who realised the precise character of the issues 
actually submitted for judgment. It will be no incon- 
siderable advantage that the line should be sharply 
drawn between the legal question and the merits of the 
ceremonies concerned. The blunder of the ‘‘ Ritualists” 
has all along been their inability to recognise that 
distinction. The Archbishops have made it very clear 
that they have not considered, as indeed without the 
gravest impropriety they could not, the matters sub- 
mitted to them on their merits; they have rigorously 
confined themselves to the legal issues. All the 
arguments for the ceremonial use of incense, and 
the carrying of lights in procession as_ catholic 
and edifying practices, remain absolutely unaffected 
Py the legal prohibition pronounced by the Primates. 
he fanatics who denounce every unfamiliar rite as 
superstitious or idolatrous will find little satisfaction in 
this judgment. So far is incense from being condemned 
as evil, that ‘‘even now the liturgical use of incense is 
not by law permanently excluded from the Church’s 
ritual.” If the ecclesiastical atmosphere were less 
heated, the Archbishop suggests that latent authority 
might even now be used. ‘‘Many things might 
become probable when our toleration of one another 
has risen to a higher level which are not probable at 
present.” Only one thing can give the Archbishops’ 
decisions the character of a Protestant triumph, and 
that is the disobedience of the Ritualist clergy. It 
is indeed very difficult to see how disobedience could be 
excused. It is certain that no weightier confirmation 
could be given to the popular charge against the 
Ritualists that they are essentially lawless, following no 
better authority than their own preferences. We would 
earnestly press on the clergy concerned to consider 
calmly the position in which they are placed. 

Can it be reasonably maintained that this judgment 
fails to satisfy all the conditions of ecclesiastical justice ? 
It was free, public, deliberate, impartial, pronounced by 
the highest spiritual authorities of the Church. If any 
criticism could fairly be made on the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings, it would be directed against the latitude 
allowed in the pleadings rather than against any limita- 
tions imposed on the appellants. That the Archbishops 
were exercising a purely voluntary jurisdiction—vested 
in them, however, by the Prayer-book and directly sug- 
gested by the Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners— 
could in no way diminish the natural obligation of 
obedience to their decisions involved in the deliberate 
acceptance of their authority by the suitors. Grant 
that their Graces were no more than arbitrators, yet as 
arbitrators they were accepted by the contending parties, 
and their verdict is morally binding on them. This, 
however, by no means states the whole case for 
obedience. The action of the Primates was in itself a 
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notable attenrpt to meet the conscientious objection of the 
Ritualistclergy to the existing judicature : that action was 
taken at a time of considerable popular excitement, and 
in circumstances when no reasonable person could doubt 
the necessity of some judicial action. The most self- 
confident Ritualist will not claim to be invested with an 
absolute immunity from all control. No sane man will 
deny that the practices adjudicated upon were in the 
highest degree contentious: it must be evident that 
either the existing courts must act or some adequate 
alternative be discovered. Such an alternative the 
Archbishops offered and the Ritualist clergy accépted. 
Disobedience would be a gross breach of good faith. 
Obedience, prompt and complete, would immensely 
strengthen the hands of all who are contending through 
good report and ill report for the rights of the National 
Church. The really serious issue, underlying the petty 
controversies on specific ceremonies, none of which can 
in themselves pretend to much spiritual importance, is 
the right of the Church to adjudicate on spiritual 
matters. That right, inalienable and inherent accord- 
ing to the Ritualist contention, has been notably 
asserted by the fact that, ignoring the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, the Primates have themselves taken cognisance 
of Ritual matters. Nothing could so impressively 
indicate the difference which Ritualists recognise be- 
tween the authority of the ‘‘ Erastian” courts and that 
of their spiritual chiefs as their frank acceptance of 
decisions which, though unpalatable, yet are free from 
the objections by which in the past they have justified 
their contempt of the law. 

We are not without hope that some at least of the 
clergy concerned will take this view of their position, and 
thus make themselves intelligible to that large section 
of their countrymen who, with the most earnest desire 
to be just and with an unfeigned respect for their zeal 
and devotion, are made to stumble by their apparent in- 
difference to obligations precisely stated and deliberately 
accepted. We notice with great satisfaction that Dr. 
Cobb, the assistant secretary of the English Church 
Union, has already expressed himself in very manly 
and sensible terms. ‘‘ There should be,” he says, ‘‘ no 
thought of triumph or defeat, but only of duty. We 
had thought that the use of incense was covered by the 
traditions and formularies of the English Church, but 
now that we have appealed to its two most responsible 
officers, and find that they are of a different view, we 
are bound, so it seems to me, to treat their opinion 
with the respect it deserves, especially as they have 
acted in a way which the Prayer-book prescribes. 
A becoming modesty may cause us to think that the 
Archbishops are not less well qualified than we our- 
selves to determine a point of law such as this. We may 
not be convinced, but we recollect that to obey is better 
than sacrifice. . . . What we have to dois to obey, 
and to agitate for a better law.” No fair-minded man 
will find fault with this attitude, and by adopting it the 
Ritualists will put themselves right with that public 
conscience which none can afford recklessly to offend, 
and which the clergy are in a special degree bound to 
respect. 

The solemn appeal with which the Archbishop con- 
cluded his judgment can hardly fall without effect on 
the ears of religious men, bound by the most sacred 
convictions to seek the peace of the Church and 
pledged by solemn and reiterated declarations to 
obey her laws. There is no tincture of Erastianism 
in the words: they throb with the intense conviction 
of spritual responsibility : none can doubt that they 
express the prevailing sentiment of the speaker’s 
mind: it is certain that they will wake an echo 
in the hearts of all ‘‘sober, peaceable, and truly 
conscientious sons of the Church of England.” Those 
clergy, if there be any, who refuse to respond to the 
Archbishop’s appeal will undertake for themselves a 
burden of responsibility which it is difficult to overstate. 
If self-suppression in the general interest be at any time 
and under any circumstances the duty of clergymen it 
would seem to be now the duty of those to whom the 
Lambeth decisions are unpalatable and even repugnant. 
‘* Beati pacifici.” The applause of heated partisans is 
a poor substitute for the respect of good men, and the: 
content of a good conscience. We refuse to believe that 
the Ritualist clergy will so far falsify their reputation 
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for genuine religion and a deep, though not always 
judicious, love for the Church of England, as to adopt a 
course of action at this juncture which would not only 
injure their own credit but inflict the most serious 
injury on the Church. 


THE BASIS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


|* a few days the Board of Education Bill will become 
of the law of the land and the foundations 
of a really comprehensive system of national education 
will have been laid. The Bill provides for the co-ordi- 
nation in a single whole of the present disjecta membra 
of English education under the threefold heading of 
Primary, Secondary and Technical. Inspection of 
secondary schools is to be instituted, registration of 
teachers is to follow in the near future, and a consulta- 
tive committee is to be appointed to watch over the 
educational interests the new department will take over. 
At first blush all seems right in the educational world. 

Let us look a little deeper. How is the consolidation 
decreed by Parliament to be effected ? Who is to put 
into practice the principles which the Bill lays down 
and official utterances have defined? This will be the 
function of a departmental committee. Their first duty 
will be to overhaul and reorganise the three official 
bodies concerned and evolve order and unity out of 
the existing chaos. Certainly the task will be no easy 
one. New machinery has to be created, old to be read- 
justed. The whole future of English education depends 
on the skill with which the administrative machinery ‘is 
rearranged. If it is not organically in keeping with 
the principles we have been led to believe will be 
adopted, those principles can never reach their 
full development. They will be vitiated at the very 
outset, and the nationalisation of education that 
seems fraught with such immense possibilities will 
be seriously impaired. Everything hinges, in fact, 
on the new office being organised on educational 
lines. The reconstruction of the primary section 
will present no special difficulties. The most ardu- 
ous problem is the creation of a_ satisfactory 
secondary department. If it is to be successful, 
every secondary school must be looked on as a 
whole one and indivisible. It must not be cut 
up between two or more departments. Further, 
classical schools must not be ‘‘roped off” from 
modern, much less classical sides from modern. 
Hitherto the Science and Art Department have had 
a finger in every pie—primary, secondary and tech- 
nical. If the new organisation is to run on broad 
intelligible lines, South Kensington must be elimi- 
nated from primary and secondary education, shed- 
ding as many inspectors and officials as may be neces- 
sary to look after the science in higher primary and 
secondary schools. Above all, those curious imperia 
in imperio, schools within schools, to wit the organised 
Schools of Science, must be ruthlessly swept away. 
The party walls that South Kensington has set up 
within higher primary and secondary schools are 
incompatible with an intelligent differentiation of 
education. 

But is the Science and Art Department to dis- 
appear off the face of the earth? If primary and 
secondary schools are to be restored to their rightful 
departments, there still remains an immense province 
over which the South Kensington authorities were ori- 
ginally appointed to rule, a large portion of which they 
have never effectively occupied. There is the vast field 
of technology in its application to the mechanical and 
industrial arts, such as the textile manufactures, tele- 
graphy, typography, and the hundred and one trades 
for which the ‘‘ City and Guilds” institute caters in the 
way of examinations. Here is enough and more than 
enough to redress the balance in their favour. Sucha 
delimitation will round off their province and bring it, 
so to say, within a ring fence and permit them to 
develop more easily the higher technical education of 
this country so that it may become a serious rival to 
that of America. 

Such briefly is the division of territory to be made. 
Let us now look at the exact composition of the 
There are Sir 
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Horace Walpole (chairman) ; Sir George Kekewich, and 
Mr. Tucker (primary); Captain Abney (Science and 
Art); and Mr. Spring Rice (Treasury). The list is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but the misfortune is, it does 
not go far enough. Taken as a whole it is indeed 
thoroughly inadequate and contains some startling 
omissions. To begin with there is no representative 
proper for secondary schools. Surely the formation of 
the Secondary Department will be fatally handicapped if 
a sub-secretary for the division is not appointed from 
the start, to gather his scattered possessions round 
him as he goes along. He must be no mere official, 
but a person who is ultra-conversant with secondary 
problems. It is patent that there must be someone on 
the committee itself to defend the secondary sphere of 
influence and see that its lawful claims are not 
‘*jumped.” Above all there must be no a priori for- 
mation of secondary machinery. The committee must 
first inquire, take stock, see what there is to be pro- 
vided for, and then and not before adjust or construct 
their machinery. A searching general inquiry among 
those best calculated to give advice is the only safe 
and sound method of procedure. Perhaps it might 
be well to constitute the consultative committee from 
the very outset. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to the creation of the Technological section. The 
tradition of South Kensington to teach by subjects 
instead of by courses of study will have to be 
given up. The much abused word ‘technical ” must 
be reduced to its normal meaning of special in- 
struction with a view to tradé and the mechanical 
arts, including agriculture and probably commerce. The 
department would thus have to assume suzerainty over 
many branches of technology with which it is at present 
unacquainted. We have already alluded to the practical 
classes of the institutes and polytechnics who take the 
examinations of the ‘‘ City and Guilds.” Here alone are 
some 32,000 students and 13,000 candidates working 
in subjects for the most part unknown to South Ken- 
sington inspectors. The moral in this case is equally 
obvious. It is imperative that the departmental com- 
mittee when framing the official machinery for the 
Technological department should have the full benefit of 
the immense experience gained by the ‘‘City and 
Guilds.” Unless they are prepared to utilise the ser- 
vices of the Institution, they will in all probability 
inflict a grievous and perhaps a lasting injury on the 
trade teaching of this country. 


IN RELIEF OF RENT. 


S'® JOHN GORST once went down to the East 

End to expound to an audience as remarkable in 
character as critical in its temper his own specific for 
the ills of the unemployed. He discoursed at length on 
the disease, the drain of human energy from the land to 
the towns, describing evils which one of the crowd 
unkindly reminded him they all knew without being 
told, and finally sat down without disclosing his remedy 
atall. The effect on the audience was great but not 
pacific. The remainder of the evening took the form 
of a Socialist demonstration. Not wishing to share 
Sir John’s fate or that of his audience, we propose in 
this article briefly to make two suggestions in remedy, 
or at least in relief, of the social disorder we placarded 
before our readers’ eyes last week. 

If the rise in rents is wholly the natural outcome of 
the play of forces, we must either acquiesce in it with 
the economist or with the revolutionist kill to make 
alive. But the rise can hardly be purely natural or 
even the outcome of a whole social system, for in that 
case the sum of forces tending to increased rent would 
surely tend—and in something like proportion—to in- 
creased wages, when there would be no crisis. But 
there is an acute crisis, which we are inclined to trace 
to an artificial excess over the natural rise in rent 
induced by the merely commercial character assumed 
by the relations of landlord and tenant. This com- 
mercial turn is due, at any rate in considerable part, 
to the influx of aliens and the multiplication of 
interests in land intermediate between the freeholder 
and the occupier. The peculiar operation of the alien 
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agency on the rent system does not consist in the 
enhanced competition inevitably arising from the 
pressure of increased population. Were it so, it would 
be doubtful whether State intervention were legitimate. 
We can conceive that some would still consider such a 
step justifiable, but there would be a violence, an 
arbitrariness, about it that in the present circum- 
stances would not attach to such intervention. You 
would then be artificially interfering with a movement 
natural if unfortunate, while now you are but attempt- 
ing to stay its unnatural aggravation. The injurious 
feature of the part played by the alien consists in his 
usually destitute condition and in certain idiosyncrasies 
of character. Once arrived, his one and only object is to 
effect a lodgment. This he will do at any hazard : he will 
accept almost any terms as to rent, trusting to getting 
work of some kind which may enable him to pay it. 
Usually he does get work, for his necessity prevents 
him being a chooser in the matter of wages. These 
earnings, supplemented negatively by a standard of 
life low even to indecency, enables the landlord to be 
satisfied. The point about these people is that they are 
willing to sacrifice every consideration to getting house- 
room, frequently but one room, somehow. This 
operates entirely in favour of the commercial landlord. 
So much so that house-jobbing is now one of the most 
lively—we cannot say, industries—vocations we will 
term it, in East London. The Jew—and we need 
hardly say we make no innuendo; we are but stating a 
fact—has been clever enough to observe the situation 
and turn it to account. House-property in those 
quarters is rapidly passing into the hands of Jews ; who 
on taking over invariably raise the rent. The process, 
starting in the more eastward districts, is spreading 
northward and inward. Bethnal Green is now coming 
within its zone and sincere is the alarm of the 
people. Obviously, we advocate as a check to this 
most sinister movement the legal restriction of the 
importation of pauper aliens, which nearly all practical 
persons have long agreed is necessary, to which the 


Tory party has long been pledged and the Radical, 


party does not actively object. It did not, at least, 
when the House of Lords passed a Bill with this object 
last session. The present Government has steadily 
blessed the proposal, and, it is true, almost as steadily 
cold-shouldered it. One thing we are certain of; any 
person who has seriously concerned himself with the 
overcrowding problem—and in our view crowding is 
more often a cause than an effect of high rent—will 
say that the pauper alien influx must be restricted, and 
that had steps in that direction been taken betimes, the 
rent crisis would not now be in its present stage of 
acuteness. 

The passing of house property in the East End into 
the hands of small dealers, mostly Jews, brings us to our 
other point—the present complete separation between 
the occupier and the true landlord—the freeholder. Our 
suggestion is that in the case of land occupied by 
houses of not more than a certain rateable value, the 
freeholder should not be allowed to let to any but bona 
fide occupiers. Such a proposal involves, of course, 
highly controversial considerations. We shall meet 
our old friends freedom of contract and the liberty of 
the subject. It is impossible, and would in any case 
tend to obscurity, to enter here upon the numberless 
issues involved. It is better that we should for the 
present merely state our case. The existing system 
amounts to this. The freeholder parts with his interest 
in and most of his rights over his land in exchange for a 
fixed sum, less by far than its occupation value, in con- 
sideration of. relief from all his responsibilities and duties 
as alandlord. The lessee in turn parts with his interest 
to a sub-lessee on similar terms. The process goes on 
until the occupier becomes the last rung in a longer or 
shorter ladder ; having relations with but one of a series 
of landlords, of whom for all purposes of the mutual 
relations of landlord and tenant all but one are merely 
rent-receivers. We are not at all disposed to heap 
the woes of the tenant and the mischief of the system 
on the head of the wretched rackrenter, the penulti- 
mate of the series. For one thing, it is he who has to 
bear the landlord’s burden—which in poorer London is 
very far from small: then the system itself puts him 
in so tight a place that he can hardly do his duty 
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to his tenant if he does his duty to himself. So 
many profits have been made by the time he is 
reached that he can barely live unless he gets the 
most he can in rent and spends the least he 
can on the house. In such circumstances, how can 
the relations between Jandlord and tenant be other than 
perennially hostile? The rackrenter’s—the little land- 
lord’s—position is so unenviable that no considerable 
person will occupy it. Aware that he is looked on as a 
social pariah, the rackrenter, taking refuge in callous- 
ness, makes the most of his own and his position’s 
defects. In this he is no worse than other men. 
Under the present system, there is absolutely no chance 
of getting better men, and it is small consolation: that 
it is not very easy to get worse. Sweep away all the 
intermediate holders and make the freeholder the 
actual rackrenter and the situation is absolutely trans- 
formed. The freeholder could derive a larger income 
than at present from his land and yet charge the 
occupier less. There would be fewer profits to be 
made. Instead of very small men, you would usually 
have persons of some status to deal with. Judging 
by country landlords, they would probably be more 
amenable to considerations of humanity, certainly more 
so to the force of public opinion. They would be more 
easily reached by the Public Health and other Acts. In 
short, there would then be some possibility of the 
relations between landlord and tenant resuming some- 
thing of their natural moral character. 


A HEGIRA. 


“Ts giant cypresses, tall even in the time of Monte- 

zuma, the castle of Chapultepec upon its rock (an 
island in the plain of Mexico), the panorama of the 
great city backed by the mountain range; the two 
volcanoes the Popocatepetl and the Istacihuatl, and 
the lakes ; the tigers in their cages, did not interest 
me so much as a small courtyard, in which, ironed 
and guarded, a band of Indians of the Apache tribe 
were kept confined. Six warriors, a woman and 
a boy, captured close to Chihuahua, and sent to 
Mexico, the Lord knows why; for generally an 
Apache captured was shot at once, following the 
frontier rule, which without difference of race was held 
on both sides of the Rio Grande, that a good Indian 
must needs be dead. 

Silent and stoical the warriors sat, not speaking 
once in a whole day, communicating but by signs ; 
naked except the breech-clout ; their eyes apparently 
opaque, and looking at you without sight, but seeing 
everything ; and their demeanour Jess reassuring than 
that of the tigers in the cage hard by. All could speak 
Spanish if they liked, some a word or two of English, 
but no one heard them say a word in either tongue. 
I asked the nearest if he was a Mescalero, and 
received the answer: ‘‘ Mescalero-hay,” and for a 
moment a gleam shone through their eyes, but vanished 
instantly, as when the light dies out of the wire in an 
electric lamp. The soldier at the gate said they were 
‘*brutes ; all sons of dogs, infidels, and that tor his 
part he could not see why the ‘ Gobierno’ went to the 
expense of keeping them alive.” He thought they 
had no sense; but in that showed his own folly, and 
acted after the manner of the half-educated man the 
whole world over, who knowing he can read and write 
thinks that the savage who cannot do so is but a fool ; 
being unaware that, in the great book known as the 
world, the savage often is the better scholar of the two. 

But five and twenty years ago the Apache nation, 
split into its chief divisions of Mescaleros, Jicarillas, 
Coyoteros and Lipanes, kept a great belt of territory 
almost five hundred miles in length, and of about thirty 
miles in breadth, extending from the bend of the Rio 
Gila to El Paso, ir a perpetual war. On both sides of 
the Rio Grande no man was safe ; farms were deserted, 
cattle carried off, villages built by the Spaniards, and 
with substantial brick-built churches, mouldered into 
decay; mines were unworkable, and _ horses left 
untended for a moment were driven off in open day ; 
so bold the thieves, that at one time they had a settled 
month for plundering, which they called openly the 
Moon of the Mexicans, though they did not on that 
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account suspend their operations at other seasons of 
the year. Cochise and Mangas-Coloradas, Naked 
Horse, Cuchillo Negro, and others of their chiefs, were 
once far better known upon the frontiers than the chief 
senators of the congresses of either of the two republics ; 
and in some instances these chiefs showed an intelli- 
gence, knowledge of men and things, which in another 
sphere would certainly have raised them high in the 
estimation of mankind. 

The Shis-Inday (the people of the woods), their 
guttural language, with its curious monosyllable ‘‘ hay ” 
which they tacked on to everything as ‘‘ Oro-hay” and 
‘‘ plata-hay ;” their strange democracy, each man being 
chief of himself, and owning no alleSiance to anyone 
upon the earth; all now have almost passed away, 
destroyed and swallowed up by the ‘‘Inday pindah 
lichoyi” (the men of the white eyes), as they used to 
call the Americans and all those northerners who 
ventured into their territory to look for ‘‘ yellow-iron.” 
I saw no more of the Apaches, and except once, never 
again met any one of them ; but as I left the place the 
thought came to mind if any of them succeed in getting 
out, Iam certain that the six or seven hundred miles 
between them and their country will be as nothing to 
— and that their journey thither will be marked with 

ood. 

At Huehuetoca I joined the mule train, doing the 
twenty miles, which in those days was all the extent of 
railway in the country to the north, and lost my pistol 
in a crowd just as I stepped into the train, some 
‘‘lepero” having abstracted it out of my belt when I 
was occupied in helping five strong men to get my 
horse into a cattle-truck. From Huehuetoca we 
marched to Tula, and there camped for the night, 
sleeping ina ‘‘meson” built like an Eastern fondak 
round a court, and with a well for watering the 
beasts in the centre of the yard. I strolled about the 
curious town, in times gone by the Aztec capital, looked 
at the churches, built like fortresses, and coming back 
to the ‘‘meson” before I entered the cell-like room 
without a window, and with a plaster bench on which 
to spread one’s saddle and one’s rugs, I stopped to talk 
with a knot of travellers feeding their animals on barley 
and chopped straw, grouped round a fire, and the whole 
scene lit up and rendered Rembrandtesque by the fierce 
glow of an “ ocote” torch. So talking of the Alps and 
Apennines, or, more correctly, speaking of the Sierra 
Madre, and the mysterious region known as the Bolson 
de Mapimi, a district in those days as little known as is 
the Sus to-day, a traveller drew near. Checking his 
horse close by the fire, and getting off it gingerly, for it 
was almost wild, holding the hair ‘‘ mecate” in his 
hand, he squatted down, the horse snorting and hang- 
ing back, and setting rifle and ‘‘ machete ” jingling upon 
the saddle, he began to talk. 

‘*Ave Maria purisima, had we heard the news ?” 
What! a new revolution? Had Lerdo de Tejada re- 
appeared again ? or had Cortinas made another raid on 
Brownsville? the Indios Bravos harried Chihuahua ? or 
had the silver ‘‘ conduct” coming from the mines been 
robbed? ‘‘ Nothing of this, but a voice ran (corria una 
voz) that the Apache infidels confined in the courtyard 
of the Castle of Chapultepec had broken loose. Eight 
of them, six warriors, a woman and a boy, had slipped 
their fetters, murdered two of the guard, and were sup- 
posed to be somewhere not far from Tula, and, as he 
thought, making for the Bolson de Mapimi, the deserts 
ofthe Rio Gila, or the recesses of the mountains of the 
Santa Rosa range.” 

Needless to say this put all in the meson 
almgst beside themselves ; for the terror that the 
Indians inspired was at that time so real, that had the 
eight forlorn and helpless infidels appeared I verily 
believe they would have killed us all. Not that we 
were not brave, well armed—in fact, all loaded down 
with arms, carrying rifles, and pistols, swords stuck 
between our saddle girths, and generally so fortified as 
to resemble walking arsenals. But valour is a thing of 
pure convention, and these men who would have fought 
like lions against marauders of their own race, scarce 
slept that night for thinking on the dangers which they 
ran by the reported presence of those six naked men. 
The night passed by without alarm, as was to be 
expected, seeing that the courtyard wall of the meson 
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was at least ten feet high, and the gate solid 
‘*ahuehuete ” clamped with iron, and padlocked like a 
jail. At the first dawn, or rather at the first false dawn, 
when the fallacious streaks of pink flash in the sky and 
fade again to night, all were afoot. Horsemen rode 
out, sitting erect in their peaked saddles, toes stuck 
out and thrust into their curiously stamped toe leathers ; 
their ‘‘ chaparreras ” giving to their legs a look of being 
cased in armour, their ‘“‘ poblano” hats, with bands of 
silver or of tinsel, balanced like halos on their heads. 

Long trains of donkeys, driven by Indians dressed in 
leather, and bareheaded, after the fashion of their 
ancestors, crawled through the gate laden with 
‘*pulque,” and now and then a single Indian followed 
by his wife set off on foot, carrying a crate of earthen- 
ware by a broad strap depending from his head. Our 
caravan, consisting of six two-wheeled mule carts, drawn 
by a team of six or sometimes eight gaily harnessed 
mules, and covered with a tilt made from the ‘“‘ istle,” 
creaked through the gate. The great meson remained 
deserted, and by degrees, as a ship leaves the coast, we 
struck into the wild and stony desert country, which, 
covered with a whitish dust of alkali, makes Tula an 
oasis; then the great church sank low, and the tall 
palm trees seemed to grow shorter; lastly church, palms 
and towers, and the green fields planted with aloes, 
blended together and sank out of sight, a faint white 
misty spot marking their whereabouts, till at last it too 
faded and melted into the level plain. 

Travellers in a perpetual stream we met journeying 
to Mexico, and every now and then passed a straw- 
thatched ‘‘jacal,” where women sat selling ‘‘atole,” 
that is a kind of stirabout of pine-nut meal and milk, 
and dishes seasoned hot with red pepper, with 
‘*tortillas”’ made on the ‘‘ metate” of the Aztecs, to 
serve as bread and spoons. The infidels, it seemed, 
had got ahead of us, and when we slept had been 
descried making towards the north ; two of them armed 
with bows which they had roughly made with sticks, 
the string twisted out of ‘‘istle,” and the rest with 
clubs, and what astonished me most was that behind 
them trotted a white dog. Outside San Juan del 
Rio, which we reached upon the second day, it seemed 
that in the night the homing Mescaleros had stolen a 
horse, and two of them mounting upon him had ridden 
off, leaving the rest of the forlorn and miserable band 
behind. How they had lived so far in the scorched 
alkali-covered plains, how they managed to conceal 
themselves by day, or how they steered by night, no one 
could tell ; for the interior Mexican knows nothing of 
the desert craft, and has no idea that there is always 
food of some kind for an Apache, either by digging 
roots, snaring small animals, or at the last resort by 
catching locusts or any other insect he can find. 
Nothing so easy as to conceal themselves ; for amongst 
grass eight or nine inches high, they drop and in an 
instant, even as you look, are lost to sight, and if hard- 
pressed sometimes escape attention by standing in a 
cactus grove, and stretching out their arms, look so 
exactly like the plant that you may pass close to them 
and be unaware, till their bow twangs, and an obsidian- 
headed arrow whistles through the air. 

Our caravan rested a day outside San Juan del Rio 
to shoe the mules, repair the harness, and for the 
muleteers to go to mass or visit the ‘‘ poblana ” girls, 
who with flowers in their hair leaned out of every 
balcony of the half-Spanish half-Oriental-looking town, 
according to their taste. Not that the halt lost time, 
for travellers all know that ‘‘to hear mass and to give 
barley to your beasts loses no tittle of the day.” 

San Juan, the river almost dry, and trickling thirstily 
under its red stone bridges; the fields of aloes, the 
poplars, and the stunted palms, its winding street in 
which the houses, overhanging, almost touch ; its popu- 
lation, which seemed to pass their time lounging 
wrapped in striped blankets up against the walls, 
was left behind. The pulque-aloes and the sugar canes 
grew scarcer, the road more desolate as we emerged 
into the ‘‘tierra fria” of the central plain, and all 
the time the Sierra Madre, jagged and menacing, 
towered in the west. In my mind’s eye I saw the 
Mescaleros trotting like wolves all through the night 
along its base, sleeping by day in holes, killing a sheep 
or goat when chance occurred, and following one 
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another silent and stoical in their tramp towards the 
north. 

Days followed days as in a ship at sea ; the waggons 
rolling on across the plains; and I jogging upon my 
horse, half sleeping in the sun, or stretched at night 
half dozing on a tilt, almost lost count of time. Some- 
where between San Juan del Rio and San Luis Potosi 
we learned two of the Indians had been killed, but that 
the four remaining were still pushing onward, and in a 
little while we met a body of armed men carrying two 
ghastly heads tied by their scalp locks to the saddle 
bow. Much did the slayers vaunt their prowess ; 
telling how in a wood at break of day they had fallen 
in with all the Indians seated round a fire, and that 
whilst the rest fled, two had sprung on them as they 
said ‘‘ after the fashion of wild beasts, armed one with 
a stick, and the other with a stone, and, by God’s 
grace,” and here the leader crossed himself, ‘‘ their aim 
had been successful, and the two sons of dogs had 
fallen, but most unfortunately the rest during the fight 
had managed to escape.” 

San Luis Potosi, the rainless city, once world- 
renowned for wealth, and even now full of fine build- 
ings, churches and palaces, and with a swarming 
population of white-clothed Indians squatting to sell 
their trumpery in the great market square, loomed up 
amongst its fringe of gardens, irrigated lands, its 
groves of pepper trees,.its palms, its wealth of flower- 
ing shrubs; its great white domes, giving an air of 
Bagdad or of Fez, shone in the distance, then grew 
nearer, and at last swallowed us up, as wearily we 
passed through the outskirts of the town, and halted 
underneath the walls. 

The city, then an oasis in the vast plateau of 
Andhuac (now but a station on a railway fine), a city of 
enormous distances, of gurgling water led in stucco 
channels by the side of every street, of long expanses 
of ‘‘ adobe” walls, of immense plazas, of churches, and 
of bells, of countless convents ; hedged in by moun- 
tains to the wést, mouth of the ‘‘tierra caliente” to 
the east, and to the north the stopping place for the 
long trains of waggons, carrying cotton from the 
States ; wrapped in a mist as of the middle ages, lay 
sleeping in the sun. On every side the plain lapped 
like an ocean, and the green vegetation round the town 
stopped so abruptly that you could step almost at once 
from fertile meadows into a waste of whitish alkali. 

Above the town in a foothill of the Sierra Madre 
about three leagues away is situated the ‘‘ Enchanted 
City,” never yet fouled by the -foot of man, but yet 
existent, and believed in by all those who follow that 
best part of history, the traditions which have come 
down to us from the times when men were wise, and 
when imagination governed judgment, as it should do 
to-day, being the noblest faculty of the human mind. 
Either want of time, or that belittling education from 
which few can escape, prevented me from visiting the 
place. Yet I still think if rightly sought the city will 
be found, and I feel sure the Mescaleros passed the 
night not far from it, and perhaps looking down upon 
San Luis Potosi cursed it, after the fashion that the 
animals may curse mankind for its injustice to them. 

Tired of its squares, its long dark streets, its hum of 
people ; and possessed perhaps with that nostalgia of 
the desert which comes so soon to all who once have 
felt its charm, when cooped in bricks, we set our 
faces northward about an hour before the day, passed 
through the gates and rolled into the plains. The mules 
well rested shook their bells, the leagues soon dropped 
behind, the muleteers singing ‘‘ La Pasadita,” or an 
interminable song about a ‘‘ Gachupin,” * who loved a 
nun. 

The Mescaleros had escaped our thoughts—that is, 
the muleteers thought nothing of them ; but I followed 
their every step, saw them crouched round their little 
fire, roasting the roots of wild ‘“‘mescal;” marked 
them upon the march in single file, their eyes fixed on 
the plain, watchful and silent as they were phantoms 
gliding to the north. 

Crossing a sandy tract, the Capataz, who had long lived 


* It had a chorus reflecting upon convent discipline : 
‘* For though the convent rule was strict and tight, 
She had her exits and her entrances by night.” 
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in the ‘‘ Pimeria Alta,” and amongst the Maricopas on 
the Gila, drew up his horse and pointing to the ground 
said ‘‘ Viva Mexico!—look at these footmarks in the 
sand. They are the infidels’; see where the men have 
trod ; here is the woman’s print and this the boy’s. Look 
how their toes are all turned in, unlike the tracks of 
Christians. This trail is a day old, and yet how fresh! 
See where the boy has stumbled—thanks to the Blessed 
Virgin they must all be tired, and praise to God will die 
upon the road, either by hunger or some Christian 
hand.” All that he spoke of was no doubt visible to 
him, but through my want of faith, or perhaps lack of 
experience, I saw but a faint trace of naked footsteps in 
the sand. Such as they were, they seemed the shadow 
of a ghost, unstable and unreal, and struck me after 
the fashion that it strikes one when a man holds up a 
cane 4nd tells you gravely, ‘without a glimmering of 
the strangeness of the fact, that it came from Japan, 
actually grew there, and had leaves and roots, and was 
as little thought of as a mere ash plant growing in a 
copse. 

At an ‘‘hacienda” upon the road, just where the 
trail leads off upon one hand to Matehuala, and on the 
other to Rio Verde, and the hot countries of the coast, 
we stopped to pass the hottest hours in sleep. All was 
excitement ; men came in, their horses flecked with 
foam ; others were mounting, and all armed to the 
teeth, as if the Yankees had crossed the Rio Grande, 
and were marching on the place. ‘‘Los Indios! si, 
sefior,” they had been seen, only last night, but such 
the valour of the people of the place they had passed 
on doing no further damage than to killa lamb. No 
chance of sleep in such’a turmoil of alarm; each man 
had his own plan, all talked at once, most of them were 
half drunk, and when our Capataz asked dryly if they 
had thought of following the trail, a silence fell on all. 
By this time, owing to the horsemen galloping about, 
the trail was cut on every side, and to have followed it 
would have tried the skill of an Apache tracker ; but 
just then upon the plain a cloud of dust was seen. 
Nearer it came, and then out of the midst of it horses 
appeared, arms flashed ; when nearing the place five or 


* six men galloped up to the walls, and stopped their 


horses with a jerk. ‘‘ What news? have you seen any- 
thing of the Apaches ?” and the chief rider of the gallant 
band, getting off slowly, and fastening up his horse, 
said, with an air of dignity, ‘‘ At the ‘ encrucijada,’ four 
leagues along the road, you will find one of them. We 
came upon him sitting on a stone, too tired to move, 
called on him to surrender, but Indians have no sense, 
so he came at us tired as he was, and we being valiant, 
fired, and he fell dead. Then, that the law should be 
made manifest to all, we hung his body by the feet to a 
huisaché tree.”” Then compliments broke out and “‘ Viva 
los valientes!” ‘* Viva Mexico!” ‘‘ Mueran los Indios 
salvajes !” and much of the same sort, whilst the five 
valiant men modestly took a drink, saying but little, 
for true courage does not show itself in talk. 

Leaving the noisy crew drinking confusion to their 
enemies, we rolled into the plain. Four dusty leagues, 
and the ‘“‘huisaché” tree growing by four cross trails 
came into sight. We neared it, and to a branch, 
naked except his breech-clout, covered with bullet 
wounds, we saw the Indian hang. Half-starved he 
looked, and so reduced that from the bullet holes but 
little blood had run ; his feet were bloody, and his face 
hanging an inch or two above the ground distorted ; 
flies buzzed about him, and in the sky a faint black line 
on the horizon showed that the vultures had already 
scented food. 

We left the nameless warrior hanging on his, tree, 
and took our way across the plain, well pleased both with 
the ‘‘ valour ” of his slayers and the position of affairs 
in general in the world at large. Right up and down 
the Rio Grande on both sides for almost a thousand 
miles the lonely cross upon some river-side, near to 
some thicket, or out in the wide plain, most generally is 
lettered ‘‘ Killed by the Apaches,” and in the game they 
played so long, and still held trumps in, at the time I 
write of, they, too, paid for all errors in their play, by 
death. But still it seemed a pity, savage as they were, 
that so much cunning, such stoical indifference to both 
death and life, should always finish as the warrior 
whom I saw hang by the feet from the huisaché, just 
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where the road to Matehuala bifurcates, and the trail 
breaks off to El Jarral. And so we took our road, 
passed La Parida, Matehuala, El Catorce, and still the 
sterile plateau spread out like a vast sea, the sparse and 
stunted bushes in the constant mirage looming at times 
like trees, at others seeming just to float above the 
sand ; and as we rolled along, the mules struggling and 
straining in the whitish dust, we seemed -to lose all 
trace of the Apaches; and at the lone hacienda or rare 
villages no one had heard of them, and the mysterious 
hegira of the party, now reduced to three, left no more 
traces of its passing than water which has closed upon 
the passage of a fish. 

Gomez Farias, Parras, El Llano de ta Guerra, we 
passed alternately, and at length Saltillo came in 
sight, its towers standing up upon the plain after the 
fashion of a lighthouse in the sea; the bull-ring built 
under the Viceroys looking like a fort ; and then the 
plateau of Andhuac finished abruptly, and from the 
ramparts of the willow-shaded town the great green 
plains stretched out towards Texas in a vast panorama ; 
whilst upon the west in the dim distance frowned the 
serrated mountains of Santa Rosa, and further still the 
impenetrable fastnesses of the Bolson de Mapimi. 

Next day we took the road for Monterey, descending 
in a day by the rough path known as “la cuesta de los 
fierros,” from the cold plateau to a land of palms, of 
cultivation, orange groves, of fruit trees, olive gardens ; 
a balmy air filled with the noise of running waters, and 
passing underneath the Cerro de la Silla which domi- 
nates the town, slept peacefully far from all thoughts of 
Indians and of perils of the road, in the great caravan- 
sary which at that time was the chief glory of the town 
of Monterey. The city with its shady streets, its 
alameda planted with palm trees, and its plaza all 
decorated with stuccoed plaster seats painted pale 
pink, and upon which during both day and night half 
of the population seemed to lounge, lay baking in the 
sun. 

Great teams of ‘waggons driven by Texans creaked 
through the streets, the drivers dressed in a ‘‘ défroque ” 
of old town clothes, often a worn frock coat and rusty 
trousers stuffed into cowboy boots, the whole crowned 
with an ignuminious battered hat, and looking, as the 
Mexicans observed, like ‘‘ pantomimas, que salen en las 
fiestas.” Mexicans from down the coast, from Tamau- 
lipas, Tuxpan, Vera Cruz and Guatzecoalcos ambled 
along on horses all ablaze with silver ; and to complete 
the picture, a tribe of Indians, the Kickopoos, who had 
migrated from the north, and who occasionally rode 
through the town in single file, their rifles in their 
hands, and looking at the shops half longingly, half 
frightened, passed along without a word. 

But all the varied peoples, the curious half-wild, half- 
patriarchal life, the fruits and flowers, the strangeness 
of the place, could not divert my thoughts from the 
three lone pathetic figures, followed by their dog, which 
in my mind’s eye I saw making northward, as a wild 
goose finds its path in spring, leaving no traces of its 
passage by the way. I wondered what they thought 
of, how they looked upon the world, if they respected 
all they saw of civilised communities upon their way, or 
whether they pursued their journey like a horse let 
loose returning to his birthplace, anxious alone about 
arriving at the goal. So Monterey became a memory ; 
the Cerro de la Silla last vanishing, when full five 
leagues upon theroad. The dusty plains all white with 
alkali,, the grey-green sage bushes, the salt and 
crystal-looking rivers, the Indians bending under 
burdens, and the women sitting at the cross roads 
selling tortillas—all now had changed. Through oceans 
of taff grass, by muddy rivers in which alligators basked, 
by ‘‘bayous,” ‘‘ resacas ” and by ‘‘ bottoms ” of alluvial 
soil, in which grew cottonwoods, blackjack, and post- 
oak, with gigantic willows ; through countless herds of 
half-wild horses, lighting the landscape with their 
colours, and through a rolling prairie with vast horizons 
bounded by faint blue mountain chains, we took our 
way. Out of the thickets of ‘‘mezquite” wild boars 
peered upon the path; rattlesnakes sounded their note 
of warning or lay basking in the sun ; at times an ante- 
lope bounded across our track, and the rare villages 
were fortified with high mud walls, had gates, and 
sometimes drawbridges, for all the country we were 
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passing through was subject to invasions of ‘‘los 
Indios Bravos,” and no one rode a mile without the 
chance of an attack. When travellers met they zig- 
zagged to and fro like battleships in the old days 
striving to get the ‘‘ weather gauge,” holding their 
horses tightly by the head, and interchanging saluta- 
tions fifty yards away, though if they happened to be 
Texans and Mexicans they only glared, or perhaps 
yelled an obscenity at one another in their different 
tongues. Advertisements upon the trees informed 
the traveller that the place to stop at was the ‘‘ Old 
Buffalo Camp” in San Antonio, setting forth its whisky, 
its perfect safety both for man and beast, and adding 
curtly it was only a short four hundred miles away. Here 
for the first time in our journey we sent out arider about 
half a mile ahead to scan the route, ascend the little hills, 
keep a sharp eye on ‘‘ Indian Sign,” and give us warn- 
ing by a timely shot, all to dismount, ‘‘ corral” the 
waggons, and be prepared for an attack of Indians, or of 
the roaming bands of rascals who like pirates wandered 
on the plains. Dust made us anxious, and smoke 
ascending in the distance set us all wondering if it was 
Indians, or a shepherd’s fire; at halting time no one 
strayed far from camp, and we sat eating with our 
rifles by our sides, whilst men on horseback rode round 
the mules, keeping them well in sight, as shepherds 
watch their sheep. About two leagues from Juarez a 
traveller bloody with spurring passed us carrying 
something in his hand ; he stopped and held out a long 
arrow with an obsidian head, painted in various 
colours, and feathered in a peculiar way. A consulta- 
tion found it to be ‘‘ Apache,” and the man galloped 
on to take it to the governor of the place to tell him 
Indians were about, or, as he shouted (following the old 
Spanish catchword), ‘‘there were Moors upon the 
coast.” 

Juarez we slept at, quite secure within the walls ; 
started at daybreak, crossing the swiftly running river 
just outside the town, at the first streak of light ; jour- 
neyed all day, still hearing nothing of the retreating 
Mescaleros, and before evening reached Las Navas, 
which we found astir, all lighted up, and knots of 
people talking excitedly, whilst in the plaza the whole 
population seemed to be afoot. At the long wooden 
tables set about with lights, where in a Mexican town 
at sundown an al fresco meal of kid stewed in red 
pepper, ‘‘tamales” and ‘“‘tortillas” is always laid, 
the talk was furious, and each man gave his opinion 
at the same time, after the fashion of the Russian Mir, 
or as it may be that we shall yet see done during de- 
bates in Parliament, so that all men may have a chance 
to speak, and yet escape the ignominy of their words 
being caught, set down, and used against them, after 
the present plan. The Mescaleros had been seen pass- 
ing- about a league outside the town. A shepherd 
lying hidden, watching his sheep, armed with a rifle, 
had spied them, and reported that they had passed close 
to him ; the woman coming last and carrying in her arms 
a little dog; and he ‘‘thanked God and all His holy 
saints who had miraculously preserved his life.” After 
the shepherd’s story, in the afternoon firing had been 
distinctly heard towards the small rancho of Las 
Crucecitas which lay about three leagues further on 
upon the road. All night the din of talk went on, 
and in the morning when we started on our way 
full half the population went with us to the gate, all 
giving good advice ; to keep a good look-out, if we 
saw dust to be certain it was Indians driving the horses 
stolen from Las Crucecitas, then to get off at once, corral 
the waggons, and above all to put our trust in God. 
This we agreed to do, but wondered why out of so 
many valiant men not one of them proffered assistance, 
or volunteered to mount his horse and ride with us 
along the dangerous way. 

The road led upwards towards some foothills, set 
about with scrubby palms; not fifteen miles away rose 
the dark mountains of the Santa Rosa chain, and on a 
little hill the rancho stood, flat-roofed, and white, and 
seemingly not more than a short league away, so clear 
the light, and so immense the scale of everything upon 
the rolling plain. I knew that in the mountains the 
three Indians were safe, as the whole range was Indian 
territory ; and as I saw them struggling up the slopes, 
the little dog following them footsore, hanging down 
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its head, or carried as the shepherd said in the ‘‘ she- 
devil’s” arms, I wished them luck after their hegira, 
planned with such courage, carried out so well, had 
ended, and they were back again amongst the tribe. 
Just outside Crucecitas we met a Texan who, as he told 
us, owned the place, and lived in ‘‘ kornkewbinage 
with a native gal,” called, as he said, ‘‘ Pastory,” who 
it appeared of all the females he had ever met was the 
best hand to bake “‘tortillers ” and whom, had she not 
been a Catholic, he would have made his wife. All 
this without a question onour part, and sitting sideways 
on his horse, scanning the country from the corner of 
his eye; he told us, that he had “ had right smart of an 
Indian trouble here yesterday just about afternoon. 
Me and my ‘vaquerys’ were around looking for 
an estray horse, just six of us, when close to the 
ranch we popped kermash right upon three red devils, 
and opened fire at once. I hed a Winchester, and at 
the first fire tumbled the buck; he fell right in his 
tracks, and jest as I was taking off his scalp, I’m 
doggoned if the squaw and the young devil didn’t 
come at us jest like grizzly bars. Wal, yes, killed ’em, 
o’ course, and anyhow the young ’un would have 
growed up; but the squaw I’me sort of sorry about. I 
never could bear to kill a squaw, though I’ve often seen 
it done. Naow here's the all-firedest thing yer ever 
heard; jes’ as I was turning the bodies over with my 
foot a little Indian dog flies at us like a ‘ painter,’ the 
varmint, the condemndest little buffler I ever struck. I 
was for shootin’ him, but ‘ Pastory’—that’s my ‘ korn- 
kewbyne ’—she up and says it was a shame. Wal, we 
hed to bury them, for dead Injun stinks worse than 
turkey-buzzard, and the dodgasted little dog is sitting 
on the grave, ’pears like he’s froze, leastwise he hasn’t 
moved since sun-up, when we planted the whole crew.” 
Under a palm tree not far from the house the Indians’ 
grave was dug, upon it wretched and draggled sat the 
little dog. ‘‘ Pastory” tried to catch it all day long, 
being kind hearted though a ‘‘ kornkewbyne ;” but, 
failing, said that ‘‘God was not willing,” and retired 
into the house. The hours seemed days in the accursed 
place till the sun rose, gilding the unreached Santa 
Rosa Mountains, and bringing joy into the world. We 
harnessed up the mules, and started silently out on the 
lonely road ; turning, I checked my horse, and began 
moralising on all kinds of things; upon tenacity of 
purpose, the futility of life, and the inexorable fate 
which mocks mankind, making all effort useless, whilst 
still urging us to strive. Then the grass rustled, and 
across an open space a small white object trotted 
looking furtively around, threw up its head and howled, 
ran to and fro as if it sought for something, howled 
dismally again, and after scratching in the ground, 
squatted dejectedly on the fresh-turned-up earth, which 
marked the Indians’ grave. 
R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE ROSE METROPOLIS. 


"THE recent visit of the National Rose Society to 
Colchester afforded many enthusiastic growers 
their first appreciation of roses, grown not as indi- 
vidual pets but as field-plants reckoned by the acre. 
It takes away the breath of an ordinary rose-grower to 
think of his pets as grown by the acre or the ten 
thousand field instead of under the warm strip of wall 
in the rectory garden, or in the beds that fringe the sunk 
lawn of the manor-house. But from these open fields, 
looking fearfully exposed as they do to all the mighty 
winds of Essex, or from other fields much like them, 
come all the roses of rectory or manor-house that 
were not budded at home, and a visit to these fields is 
not only full of interest in itself, but is likely to upset 
many preconceived ideas. 

In the first place, the now apparently permanent 
settlement of Colchester as the English rose-capital is 
remarkable. Shiloh and Hebron have been tried, but 
Jerusalem has been found on the Essex hills. It is not 
so long ago since French growers supplied nearly all 


our roses. The French climate, and the French culture, * 


possibly even the French soil, were supposed to be too 
much for us to compete with. Then came the era of 
the great growers of Hertfordshire, which was for a 
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time supposed to be our chief rose county. Mr. William 
Paul of Waltham Cross, Mr. George Paul of Cheshunt, 
Mr. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, Mr. Lane of Berk- 
hamsted and the rest—all names still of the highest 
prestige—destroyed the French worship. They not 
only bought up the best new French roses and brought 
them out better hardened for their new conditions, but 
they showed that better roses—for England, at any 
rate—could be raised in England than any that could 
be procured from France. New English roses began to 
rival the French ones, year by year ; and if a vote of all 
classes of growers in England, great and small, amateurs 
and nurserymen, were now to be taken as to the best 
all-round rose, it would almost certainly result in a 
majority for a purely English one, Mrs. John Laing. 

But though Hertfordshire was, and probably always 
will be, a great rose county—it still has the champion 
amateur in Mr. Lindsell—the true English centre had 
not yet been found. The clay of Hertfordshire is good, 
but of an ordinary type. The yellow buttery clay of Col- 
chester is unique, unless Mr. Prince’s curious ‘‘ pocket” 
at Longworth in Berkshire be of the same nature. 
Roses there at last found their genuine English centre. 
The Champion Challenge Trophy for nurserymen was 
established in 1881. In nineteen years the trophy has 
been won for Colchester no less than thirteen times, 
either by Mr. B. R. Cant or Mr. Frank Cant; while 
in five of the remainder it has been carried off by the 
sturdy Yorkshiremen, Messrs. Harkness of Bedale, in 
seasons so early that Colchester roses were past their 
best. Nor is even this quite all that Colchester can 
show. Close to Mr. B. R. Cant’s grounds are those of 
a younger competitor, Mr. Prior, who can always show 
in vigorous rivalry at local shows and may perhaps 
some day even carry the trophy away, while one of the 
best of amateurs, Mr. Orpen, has a beautiful rose 
garden close at hand. If Essex as a county needed 
any more triumph it would be sufficiently found in the 
superbly skilful cultivation of Mr. Pemberton at 
Havering-atte-Rower, near Romford. Essex then is 
undoubtedly the premier rose county. 

Thus then goes one common delusion about the 
necessity of a mild climate for growing roses well. 
Antecedently it might well have been supposed that in 
the southern counties, say Devonshire or Hampshire, 
would be the natural fields for the great nurserymen. 
But in fact there is not a single great professional grower 
south of the Thames, except Mr. Prince, and he is in 
the Upper Thames Valley itself. It is in general a 
sound recommendation to get your roses from farther 
north than you are yourself, and a very wide scope for 
this is offered to all the South of England, so that roses 
coming there from Essex or Yorkshire may feel like 
schoolboys coming home for the holidays. 

Again, another delusion likely to be cleared away is 
the need for much protection from wind. Essex is not 
only a cold county—they had twenty-five degrees of 
frost there several times last winter—but it is also an 
unusually wind-swept county. Now all standards, 
wherever they may be, need firm staking, but here in 
Essex the well-tied standards and the unprotected 
‘* dwarfs ’—which by no means implies dwarfish plants 
—stand up foursquare to all the winds that blow, and 
look all the better for them. They keep the foliage 
clean and healthy, since insects dislike the free circula- 
tion of air much more than roses do. These great 
rose fields have hedges here and there, probably only 
remnants, for the most part, of the farms thatqhave 
disappeared, and they, no doubt, help to break too un- 
restricted a current. But the shade and the exhausting 
power of any really big hedge—to say nothing of big 
trees and especially the noxious elm—do more “harm 
for a considerable distance outward than any protection 
that they afford does good. A few walls, indeed, would 
be worth a great deal, but in the Essex rose fields there 
are no walls, and the advantages of shade will be much 
less highly rated by those who have once seen them. 

Lastly, a delusion that one is more reluctant to dispel 
is about the effect to the eye of these great rose fields. 
Probably everyone is disappointed at first, even in the 
very short time when roses are at their full. The notion 
of a hundred-acre farm all given up to roses, or of so 
many hundred thousand plants in growth, seems almost 
too dazzling for words. But the truth is that the same 
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quantity or space of any other flower would produce a 
far more striking ‘‘coup d’cil.”” There is nothing in 
the least rivalling the sheets of tulips or linum or gen- 
tians that may frequently be seen from a railway car- 
riage. For this there are several reasons—the great 
inequality of height, where standards and dwarfs of 
different kinds are grown together, the shades of colour 
too delicate to be seen at a distance, and the pendulous 
habit of some of the most beautiful—which all prevent 
the formation of any considerable mass of colouring. It 
is only as one walks along the rows and closely 
examines bloom after bloom on hundreds of trees, all 
fitted to be the pride of a garden or a flower-show, that 
one realises what growing roses on the grand scale 
means. The rose, in fact, is not a decorative plant, 
though by great skill some few varieties can be made 
so, on certain conditions. It is a plant not intended by 
Nature nor chosen by art for masses. Its function is 
to produce individual blooms combining every con- 
ceivable point for the ultimate perfection of a flower. 
And nowhere else in England can the perfect flower 
of flowers be seen in such amazing quantities as at 
Colchester. 


FINANCE. 


Ts position on the Stock Exchange shows little 

change from that of last week and it is not 
probable that there will be any immediate resumption 
of activity. Although there is no strong pressure to 
realise, the absolute lack of business in every other 
department save that of Westralian mines causes prices 
to sag away slightly, and since the monetary outlook 
still remains extremely unsettled and the Transvaal 
negotiations continue to drag their slow length along, 
both dealers and operators prefer to take a holiday 
rather than to work in the dark. Even in American 
rails, where there is probably more to go for at the 
present time than in any other department, the firmness 
of money in New York has caused a slight set-back, as 
compared with the better tendency manifest at the 
beginning of the week. To add to the adverse in- 
fluences at work on the Stock Exchange, the Dreyfus 
affair in France is now rapidly approaching a crisis, 
and there is undoubtedly a pronounced feeling of un- 
easiness in the French capital, so that both foreign 
stocks and South African mines have not only received 
no support from Paris but have been affected on the 
wrong side by the uneasiness there. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the dear money outlook and other in- 
fluences, there is no indication of a pronounced set- 
back, and as the holidays draw near their end any 
improvement in the political situation with regard to 
the Transvaal and a final settlement of the Dreyfus 
case may lead to a strong revival in the autumn. The 
immediate outlook for the next month is, however, that 
business will continue to be at a standstill, and that 
holiday tendencies will have full swing. Consols have 
been a very weak market, and have fallen again to 
105}%, no doubt in consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement on the Colonial Loans Bill, foreshadowing a 
change in the policy of the Post Office Savings Bank 
with regard to the purchase of Consols. The Post- 
master-General is scarcely less important as a buyer in 
the Consols market than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, and if he is allowed to invest in colonial loans, 
as appears to be probable, a further drop in the price of 
Consols is inevitable. 


No change was made in the Bank rate on Thursday, 
but the unfavourable showing of the Bank Return has 
renewed the fears, which last week appeared to be 
somewhat allayed, that the 3} per cent. rate will very 
shortly have to be raised to 4 or even 44 per cent., and 
it is now more probable than ever that in the autumn 
we shall see a 5 percent. rate established. The Return 
showed that the Bank of England is under present con- 
ditions and with the actual rate quite unable to retain 
the gold which it is able to attract to itself. During 
the past week, for instance, although £844,000 in gold 
was received on balance from abroad, the increase in 
coin and bullion was only £37,531, more than £800,000 
in gold having gone into the country. The note circu- 
lation having at the same time expanded £619,000, 
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there was a decrease in the total reserve of £581,000, 
in spite of the large influx of gold, and the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities fell 0°40 per cent. to 43°89 per cent. 
There were, it is true, two special influences at work in 
addition to the one permanent influence of the activity of 
trade, these being the usual holiday requirements and 
the demand of the banks for cash for ‘* window dress- 
ing” purposes in connexion with their monthly balance 
sheets, and it is no doubt the knowledge that these two 
temporary influences counted for a great deal in the 
unfavourable character of the return which prevented 
the directors from raising the rate on Thursday. But 
the fact that the Clearing House returns show to date at. 
increase of £766,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of last year is sufficient proof that the main influence at 
work in causing the tightness of the money market is 
the enormous increase in the volume of business trans- 
acted. With money also tight in New York and a 
rapid fall in the American exchange the position 
remains serious, and as next week the holiday require- 
ments will have an enhanced effect no immediate relaxa- 
tion of the strain is probable. The Bank is at present 
doing most of the bill discounting, outside rates being 
from 3} to 33 per cent. for three months’ fine bills. 


It has been made abundantly clear, from the abstracts 
given in these columns, that the English banks as a 
whole enjoyed a run of good business during the first 
half of the current year. The list of reports is now 
virtually complete and the results may be summarised 
as briefly as possible. The conditions under which the 
banks worked were far enough from the ideal, but on 
balance, as it were, the situation has been retrieved by 
the increased volume of business, which has offered 
compensation for a narrow margin in rates. With his 
customary grasp, the chairman of the Union Bank of 
London summarised the situation in a lucid manner. 
The average Bank rate of 3} per cent. was something 
less than that for the first half of 1898 ; the average 
market rate for three months’ bills was nearly 4 per 
cent. less; for day to day money the average 
was 1? per cent., compared with 2 per cent.; 
whereas on deposits the banks had allowed about 
1% per cent. against 1} per cent. The margin 
had in this way been narrowed down, but, as we have 
said, the increased volume of business has more than 
made up the difference. The half-year’s trade shows 
a really striking improvement, the home as well as the 
export, bringing to the bankers excellent opportunities 
for employing their funds, with the result that the stale 
cry of ‘‘money unlendable” was for once in a way 
not heard in Lombard Street. One feature of the 
position, too, was that the bankers were less dependent 
than usual upon the market, so that the market 
fluctuations take quite a secondary place in the circum- 
stances. Possibly the spread of branches was a 
factor of some significance, but the main reason is to 
be found in the larger dealings ot the banks with their 
private customers on securities other than bills—a point 
to which we have already drawn attention. 


By the amalgamation of the City with the London 
and Midland Bank the number of what are known as 
the purely London institutions has been reduced to 
four, all of which have reported enhanced profits for 
the half-year: the Westminster £220,268 against 
£211,834 for the same half of 1898; the Union 
£116,148 against £109,615; the Joint-Stock £130,616 
against £127,210; and the South-Western £69,292 
against 456,269. The aggregate net profits this year 
have reached £536,324, an increase of £31,396. The 
Joint-Stock and the South-Western have felt themselves 
justified in paying better dividends—the increase of the 
first being at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, and 
that of the second 2 per cent. The average distribu- 
tion for the four banks is at the rate of 134 per cent. 
per annum each—a really handsome return in these 
days when a reasonably safe 5 per cent. is in 
ordinary circumstances very much to seek. The 
London banks with country branches have not all 
increased profits to show, the London and County, 
London City and Midland and National reporting 
decreases which, however, are in no single case very 
appreciable. The National has paid a higher dividend 
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—Io per cent. per annum compared with 9 per cent.— 
notwithstanding the decrease of nearly £1,000 in the 
net profit, being enabled to do this by placing to reserve 
enly one-half the sum so placed last year. It should be 
added that this bank paid at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the second half of last year, placing the same 
amount (£10,000) to the reserve on that occasion as on 
this. Seeing that the ‘‘ rest” now stands at £410,000, 
the policy has its justification. The London and Pro- 
vincial distribution is also better to the extent of 4 per 
cent. per annum, on an improved profit of £9,300, 
which is but reasonable, we suppose. One would be 
glad to have an explanation of the decline in the profits 
of the London City and Midland from £245,964 (the 
profits of the then independent banks) to £242,367. It 
is not probable that any sufficient explanation will 
be offered, and in any case there may have been excep- 
tional conditions at work the nature of which it is not 
possible to guess. In any case it would be premature 
to speculate upon the wisdom of the amalgamation on 
this very slender basis. The purely provincial banks 
do not call for detailed treatment. No single one has 
reduced its dividend, but, on the other hand, the 
balance-sheets show that they were affected more than 
the London banks by the narrower margin of profit. 


The Home Railway market has been in a rather 
listless condition. The nineteen-day account was not 
in its favour to start with, and the fine weather and the 
approaching holiday have both been factors telling 
against any resumption of activity. Even the traffics 
have looked poor. The comparison is with a week that 
included most of the Bank holiday receipts last year, 
but allowing for this, they have not been encouraging. 
It was hoped that the Great Western dividends on 
Thursday would give a little life to the department, 
but it proved to be below the general expectation. 
From 4% to 5 per cent. per annum was the distribution 
anticipated on the basis of the good earnings. The actual 
announcement’ was'‘only 4 per cent., and Great Western 
stock fell 13 to 1684. Among the most cheerful spots have 
been Great Easterns, favourably affected by the meeting, 
and York Deferred, which is getting over the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the non-mention of it in connexion 
with the dividend, though the larger carry forward 
seems to indicate that its chances are at present all 
right. Scotch stocks have been in very indifferent 
condition ; North British on more talk of directorial 
dissensions and Coras on selling from Glasgow, 
coupled with rumours of another issue of capital. 
The market as a whole has betrayed a disposition to 
sag away towards the end of the week, business falling 
off to avery marked extent and the expectation of good 
holiday traffics not being sufficient to counteract the 
adverse influences at work. 


The South-Western report for the first half of the 
year would have read better but for the increase in 
prior charges (including £25,000 in connexion with 
the ‘‘ Stella” liabilities), which all told are £49,000 
higher than last year. The gross revenue of £ 2,227,314 
shows an improvement of 4,128,000, while the expendi- 
ture of 41,363,542 is higher by £75,000, leaving a net 
sum available of £863,772 compared with £810,472. 
Thanks to the increase in the appropriations for Deben- 
tures, Preference dividends and other prior charges, 
already noted, the net revenue is only £4,261 
better than was the case for the June half of 
1898, and the Ordinary stock receives no more 
now than it did then. The Waterloo and City, 
which must be mentioned in connexion with the 
South-Western, comes out with £13,114 of profits, 
of which 44,690 goes to the South-Western for working 
expenses. The North-Eastern report must be regarded 
as a satisfactory document. It is true that the increased 
expenditure which this line has to show in common 
with most other railways has swallowed up a good 
share of the enhanced receipts. ‘The latter amount to 
£253,085, bringing the aggregate receipts to £4, 159,434- 
Expenditure being larger by £199,929, the net revenue 
of £ 1,636,753 makes the increase on last year no more 
than 453,156. Every single head of revenue shows an 
increase, passengers contributing £75,325 more, goods 
476,841 more, and minerals £80,636. Unfortunately 
every head of expenditure also shows an increase, the 
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most considerable being under locomotive power, 
carriage and waggon repairs, traffic expenses, and 
maintenance of way, works and stations. 


The amazing results achieved by American railroads 
during the current year obtain a striking illustration in 
the present position of the Atchison Company. Up to 
the end of last year this road was spending very heavily 
on improvements of the permanent way and rolling 
stock, with the result that dividends were for the time 
being in abeyance. The net income of the company for 
the past half-year, now that these heavy outlays have 
ceased, justifies in the most striking possible fashion the 
policy pursued by the directors, for whilst the gross 
earnings have increased £126,000, the expenses have 
been reduced by £281,000, and the result is an 
increase in net earnings for the six months of more 
than £407,000. In June alone the net earnings in- 
creased £100,000. The profit actually realised during 
the first half of 1899 is sufficient to pay 3} per cent. on 
the Preferred shares, and to leave a balance forward 
of £8,000. There is little doubt that the results 
which will be obtained during the current half- 
year will quite equal those of the past half, and 
in this case the profit available for dividend for the 
whole twelve months will be more than sufficient to 
pay the full 5 per cent. interest on the Preferred 
shares. At its present price of 65} the stock cannot 
therefore be described as otherwise than excessively 
cheap, for the yield, if the 5 per cent. earned is actually 
paid, will be close upon 8 per cent. When it is con- 
sidered that Norfolk and Western Preferred stock, 
carrying only a 4 per cent. dividend, is quoted at over 
74, it will be seen that there is a good deal of room for 
improvement in the value of Atchison Preferred. In 
fact we anticipate that before the end of the year the 
price will rise in a proportion only to be compared with 
the rise from 23%, at which it stood at one time last 
year, to its present figure. 


Concerning the South African market there is nothing 
new to be said. There have previously been times 
when the market was stagnant, but we doubt if there 
has ever been such an absolute cessation of business as 
at the present time. Some South African jobbers 
who have not yet flitted away on their holidays have 
migrated to the Westralian market, and as an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of doing business it may be stated 
that it is often difficult to deal in such a small 
number of shares as 100 East Rands, which in active 
times can be dealt in by the 10,000. If a jobber 
does any business at all in the African market his 
one anxiety is to make his book even before he goes 
away for the day. This state of affairs is in accord 
with our anticipations, and no change can be looked for 
until affairs in the Transvaal take on a more definite 
aspect. Under the circumstances a slight sagging 
away in values is inevitable, and those who on our 
advice waited a while before buying will no doubt 
find that our counsel was satisfactory. But the 
fact that values have in reality fallen so little is 
evidence that Transvaal gold-mining shares are no 
longer speculative counters but in the main sound 
industrial investments. The capabilities of the mines 
are so well known and the values of the shares 
can be so accurately estimated that no one cares to 
sell them at a price below their real value, and no one 
cares to buy them unless there is some prospect;of an 
improvement in the conditions under which the mines 
are worked which will lower working expenditure and 
therefore increase the profits of the mines. Even if a 
satisfactory franchise for the Outlanders is obtdined, if 
the dynamite monopoly is abolished, and if the liquor 
traffic is properly regulated, the probabilities are that 
prices will merely be automatically marked up and the 
gainers will be principally the real holders of the shares, 
Such speculative opportunities as still occur in the 
South African market are to be found principally in the 
deep levels of the second and third row, but with this 
exception it is fairly evident that the heyday of the 
punter in Kaffirs has passed away. 


As contrasted with the South African market the 
Westralian department offers very different conditions 
to the speculator, who quite naturally generally holds 
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aloof from solid investment securities. There is no 
doubt that in Westralia there are a number of extremely 
rich mines. At the beginning of the Westralian boom 
the mining companies at first merely scratched the 
surface and in doing so some few of them realised 
large profits. When the surface deposits were ex- 
hausted the failure of some of the rich mines to continue 
their prosperity and the collapse of the thousand and 
one wild cat concerns which came into existence at 
the beginning of the boom brought all Westralian 
mining undertakings into not undeserved disrepute. 
Now, however, the exploitation of the ground beneath 
the surface, the discovery of the rich and almost unique 
telluride ores in the lower levels, and also, it must be 
said, the gradual elimination, not yet complete, of 
the unscrupulous promoter, are gradually changing 
the conditions of the Westralian mining market. 
The nature of the gold deposits of Western 
Australia renders all mining undertakings there in 
essence different from the gold mines of the 
Transvaal, since owing to their irregularity no man 
knows when one mine or another may happen 
upon deposits of extraordinary richness, and it is for 
this reason that the Westralian market offers very 
powerful attractions to the speculator. There has con- 
sequently been a constant tendency for the speculative 
element to migrate to this department whenever its 
field of activity has been narrowed in other markets, 
and it is no doubt just such a revival of activity which we 
are witnessing at the present time. Moreover, it is to be 


‘admitted that there are some dozen or so mines in 


Westralia of proved value, amd mines also whose 
developments are so far ahead of their crushing 
capacities that their prosperity is secured for a 
number of years to come. It is only now that 
the real value of these undertakings is being appre- 
ciated, and when, as at any moment may happen, 
the bottom falls out of the boom, it is safe to antici- 
pate that the knowledge gained of the real value 
of shares such as Lake View Consols, Boulder 
Perseverance, Golden Horseshoes, Ivanhoes, Hannan’s 
Brownhills, and some few others, will result in a 
permanent enhancement of their value, and a further 
steady improvement in proportion as the results 
achieved justify the anticipations which have been 
formed. At the same time it is as well to understand 
that the Westralian market is an essentially speculative 
market, and that those who venture in should be pre- 
pared to take all risks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
R. H. HUTTON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Feltham : 29 July, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—Your kindly words of sympathy with 
Hutton, in all my days by far the greatest journalist, can- 
not convey, though through no fault of yours, the faintest 
idea of what Hutton really was. His friends knew; 
but he was a man who didn't care for many. Modesty 
was his noblest possession, knowledge his highest force. 
He had his failings, as who has not? But he had very 
few. At times he may have been a little too enthusiastic 
for the men and creeds he believed in from his heart and 
soul) At times a little too contemptuous for those in 
which he did not believe, in talk. But in writing, his 
first thought was to give pain to no man. And—he 
knew. Of things he knew he did not know, he never 
spoke. Nor would he suffer any man in his employ to 
venture to speak of what he did not know. We know 
that who had the privilege and delight of working 
under him and with him, as I had, for twenty years. 
The old ‘‘ Spectator” of ‘‘ Townsend and Hutton” is 
not to be forgotten. No: norevercanbe. Ask the 
statesmen. Ask the spirit of Gladstone. Ask the pre- 
sence of Balfour. Ask the divines. Ask Church, 


‘Liddon, any man ; about that amazing brain. He lived 


and died, as such men must, alone upon his peak in 
Darien: to be fully understood in the highest blaze 
of comprehension, elsewhere, not here. Of his private 
character few can speak, because he kept it private. 
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But—as for those who can? The truest and most un- 
failing friend, the most deeply lovable and widely 
generous heart—the most tender, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, under the rough outside of a rough philosopher, 
thinking always and always of the things beyond our 
world, far beyond all things in it—such was 
Hutton to the few who really knew and loved him, as 
was the most inestimable privilege of all my life to me. 
His acquaintance with English literature was beyond 
compare. He could quote line by line, without boring 
for a second, pages of the finest poetry. So can many. 
And of the weakest too, out of his incomparable but 
unknown, except to his intimates, spirit of fun. But he 
could quote pages of prose out of his favourites, too ; 
such as Charles Dickens and Miss Austen. Nobcdy on 
earth knew Dickens by heart as well as he did. Few 
indeed could do that. In politics he moved as friend and 
adviser with the leaders. It was not only through his 
paper that he influenced. 

But to this strange strong character, religion was as 
the breath of life. He moved and lived and died with 
God; and rests with Him, if ever man so rested. Men 
who have read and pondered upon his absorbing specu- 
lations upon things divine, have often asked me what 
his creed was. Ido not know. I think that he had 
none. He was born and bred as a Unitarian. When 
he attended the farewell dinner to his old master 
Martineau, he protested after his courageous fashion 
then and there, convinced as he was before all things of 
the divinity of Christ, in one of the finest sentences that 
I ever can remember. ‘‘ This is either the teaching of 
the Son of God, or the wide-spreading example of a 
perfect life under the masterful influence of a magnifi- 
cent delusion.” Better that single sentence, he who 
can. For the last few years of his life, bravely endured 
in never-ending pain, of body and of mind, I was with 
him nearly every week upon the Monday’s holiday that he 
took from his beloved ‘‘ Spectator ” to the last. For all 
the Sundays of his closing life, his order was the same. 
He took the early Communion of the English Church. 
And he attended, afterwards, the morning Mass at the 
little Roman Catholic chapel, of which he was the unfailing 
help and friend. He loved the Roman Catholic Church 
as the mother of all the Christian creeds. And before 
most men, the Roman Catholics loved him. He never 
became a Roman Catholic. The curious spirit of 
‘* Biblical Criticism” was too strong in him. But 
in his last hours, after many days of suffering, it 
was another and a dear chosen friend out of our little 
circle, a Roman Catholic priest, who attended him 
always to the end. There was not much for 47m to be 
absolved from. R.I.P.—Yours faithfully, 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Le Sueur’s quotation, in your 
last issue, from Professor Brunot’s contribution to 
M. Petit de Juleville’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Langue et de la 
Littérature francaise,” it may interest some of your 
readers to set against it the following passage from 
Chapter II. (Le Moment) of the second volume of 
Taine’s ‘‘ Philosophie de l’Art,” eighth edition, page 
176 :—‘‘ Nos langues modernes, Italien, Espagnol, 
Francais, Anglais, sont des patois, restes déformés 
d’un bel idiome qu’une longue décadence avait gaté 
et que des importations et des mélanges sont encore 
venus altérer et brouiller. Ils ressemblent 4 ces édifices 
construits avec les débris d’un temple ancien et avec 
d’autres matériaux ramassés au hasard ; en effet, c’est 
avec des pierres latines, mutilées, raccordées dans un 
autre ordre, avec des cailloux du chemin et un platras 
tel quel, que nous avons fait la batisse dans !aquelle 
nous vivons, d’abord un chateau gothique, aujourd’hui 
une maison moderne. Notre esprit y vit parcequ’il 
s’y est fait; mais combien celui des Grecs se mouvait 
plus aisément dans la sienne.” 

Where such divergence of view is possible among the 
guides, the followers may be pardoned for having their 
differences of opinion. 

But one is tempted to ask: What has philology to 
do with the point raised by your dramatic critic in his 
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article ‘‘ Hamlet, Princess of Denmark” (SaturDAy 
REVIEW, 17 June, 1899) ? 

Philology teaches us the origin of words and their 
historical development, but surely it is innocent of any 
conscious attempt to give them a resonance and 
suggestiveness beyond their actual sound and meaning. 
Those are qualities that reveal themselves after the 
words are formed, and must therefore be inherent in the 
particular forms that the words assume, as weight is 
an inherent property of matter, or as the whispering 
gallery of S. Paul’s is the inevitable but unintended 
result of the dimensions and spaces which Wren had 
planned /or other reasons. 

Our methods, outside the sphere of mathematics, 
being largely if not entirely empirical, man’s work has 
a way of surprising us by the revelation of unexpected 
properties and of delighting us by the manifestation of 
unsuspected beauties. The reason of this appears to 
be simple and plain. Man invents nothing—all he does is 
to discover. And lo! the adjustment between himself 
and his environment is so complete that he finds this 
useful, that beautiful, the other ugly, and so on. 

I venture to think that M. B.’s quotations (SATURDAY 
REvIEW, 24 June, 1899) do not prove his view that 
French is no less suggestive than English. The lines 
from Verlaine and the italicised line from Hugo are’ 
perfect—as descriptions—and will bear comparison with 
similar passages from the greatest English masters of 
the art of concise pictorial description. 

Take this from ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” :— 


‘** My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st thou sad, 
When everything doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chant melody on every bush, 

The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground.” 


Or Tennyson’s picture of spring in ‘‘ My life is full of 
weary days;” and of noonday on Mount Ida in 
** GEnone.” 


Or from Coleridge's ‘‘ Christabel” :— 
‘*The night is chill; the forest bare;” &c. 
down to 
**On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky,” 

and his ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” with such lines as :— 

** Enfolding sunny spots of greenery ; ” 

‘* Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail ;” 

‘* Five miles meandering with a mazy motion.” 
Or, to quote Tennyson again : 


‘* The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 
(‘* Ulysses.”’) 


I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 


These are exquisite pictures like Verlaine’s sad moon- 
light and sobbing fountains, and like Hugo’s flight of 
swallows returning to the South, where we should like 
to follow them ; but the words, melodious as they are, 
do not cast shadows of sound or sense, if the catachresis 
may be allowed, nor are they charged with over-meaning 
or, more simply, suggestiveness. 

On this plane, the resources of French are equal to 
those of our own language. Even the singing quality 
of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” can be matched in French. 

It is when we reach the plane of thought and philo- 
sophical reflection, of deep feeling and lofty musings, 
that the inferiority of French becomes apparent. Its 
very lucidity of expression is fatal to the ‘‘ dim signifi- 
cance ” and weight of meaning with which many words 
in English are charged, and which render the poetry 
and language of Shakespeare untranslatable into 
French. I was so wearied at Mme. Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet that I do not remember what the translators 
made of ‘“‘ windy suspirations of forced breath,” or of 
the ‘‘ dejected *haviour of the visage ;” but I am sure 
that la pointe d’un couteau is not the equivalent of “‘a 
bare bodkin,” and a literal translation of the phrase 
would be absurd. It is a commonplace among those 
competent to judge that, if French is the language of 
prose, English is the language of poetry. This is 
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another of those things that are not the outcome of 
design. It results from the fact that the languages are 
what they are. 

English is a more figurative language than French, 
which, on the other hand, is highly idiomatic, and 
figures of speech are: more poetical than idioms. 
English is less of an academic language, and therefore 
is more easily moulded than French to the eccentricities 
of construction and various forms of metre. It permits 
of greater freedom in the irregular structure of words 
and in the liberties taken with them by apherisis, 
elision, &c., under cover of poetic license. But all 
this, if admitted to the fullest extent, only proves 
greater suppleness and adaptability to the exigencies of 
metrical expression. It does not explain the mysterious 
purple shadows which ‘‘follow and move with the 
moving phrases ” of our great poets. 

Your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


MODERN LAND LAW. 


To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford, 2 August, 1899. 


Sir,—Permit me to correct an error into which your 
reviewer, in the review of my work on ‘‘ Modern Land 
Law” contained in your last week’s issue, has un- 
wittingly fallen; and which, if uncorrected, might do 
harm to the University of Oxford, of which I have the 
honour to be an official. ‘ 

He makes the amazing suggestion that I, as an 
authorised teacher of the University, regard it as the 
province of the University ‘‘to teach trades having 
regard chiefly to the prospects of immediate pecuniary 
return.” And he also suggests that the ‘‘ history and 
philosophy of law” are studies neglected at Oxford. 

If your reviewer had condescended to read the short 
preface to my book he would have found that I gave 
two (as it seemed to me) adequate reasons for dealing 
only with the modern side of my subject. One was, 
that its historical aspects had been admirably dealt 
with by Sir Kenelm Digby, whose text-book is in the 
hands of every student ; the other, that, in the opinion 
of most experienced benchers, it is impossible to deal 
with both past and present law in the compass of a 
moderate volume. 

These are days of rapid changes; but it may well 
come as a surprise to Oxford teachers to hear that the 
charge of antiquarian pedantry, with which they have 
so long been familiar, has been abandoned in favour of 
an accusation of catchpenny advertisement. One would 
have thought that a glance at the syllabus of the Oxford 
Law School would have dispelled that delusion for 
ever. 

In conclusion, I cannot help regretting that your 
reviewer should have taken up the cause of that dis- 
credited idol, the rule of thumb man. He has had his 
way with our law students for six hundred years, and, 
Sirs, what a piece of work he has made of it ! 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD JENKS. 


[We fear that Professor Jenks has hardly appreciated 
the point of our observations in the review referred to 
in his letter. We do not suggest that the study of the 
history and philosophy of law is neglected at Oxford. 
Our complaint is that the University is going beydnd 
this and attempting to teach that with which it has no 

roper concern. We find in his book much detail which 
it is necessary for every practitioner to know or at least 
to be able to find but which we suggest can be of! no 
use whatever to anyone but the practising lawyer. As 
the book is specially recommended in the preface for 
the use of University students we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the author at all events has some tolerance 
for the argument of those people whose constant cry it 
is that our schools and universities should give up teach- 
ing such antiquated things as Latin, Greek and Philoso- 
phy and should direct their efforts to teaching what they 
are pleased to call useful subjects, such as French, Greek 
and Shorthand. We do not acknowledge any sympathy 
with that cry. Our correspondent is shocked that 
the reviewer should in a practical art esteem more 
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highly the teaching of the man who has made the sub- 
ject the business of his life and who is here somewhat 
unkindly called ‘‘ the rule of thumb man” to that to be 
derived from a text-book. We are very much inclined 
to think that any falling-off there may be in the skill 
of the British workman is not a little due to this idea— 
applied as it is in discouragement of apprenticeship. 
And even in the law our experience has not led us to 
think that the present generation of lawyers who 
escape the ordeal of reading in chambers and are 
content to acquire the legal knowledge requisite to 
enable them to pass examinations have as yet shown 
their marked superiority even as academic lawyers 
over those of the past who were condemned to get 
up their law amidst ‘‘the distraction of professional 
surroundings.”—Eb. S. R.] 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—May I supplement your remarks on capital 
punishment by some observations on long sentences of 
penal servitude? Fortunately we are not here en- 
‘ cumbered by any supposed Scriptural authority. I 
shall take it for granted that the object of punishment 
(by the State) is not vindictive but protective—that we 
do not punish people because they deserve it but be- 
cause their punishment is necessary forethe protection of 
the lives, persons and properties of the public. Any 
punishment which gues. beyond this is cruel and un- 
necessary and ought not to be tolerated by the humane, 
or even the taxpaying public. The taxpayers are con- 
cerned in the matter because prison labour never covers 
the expenditure. 

To protect the public it is necessary to prevent the 
prisoner from repeating his crime and others from 
following his example. But this prevention can never 
be complete. We can never eradicate crime, and I 
suspect that greater attention to the training and 
education of children and the surroundings in which 
they are brought up would effect more than any penal 
system. In comparing two penal systems, however, 
we must be prepared to find that neither will effect the 
desired object completely. The question is one of 
relative not absolute efficacy. 

Does penal servitude reform the prisoner? I am 
afraid that in the majority of cases the answer must be 
in the negative. If men have undergone it and con- 
ducted themselves well afterwards, there are also men 
who have committed one crime and never repeated it 
although not detected or even suspected. It is not 
every man who commits a crime who has a tendency 
to recur to it. Moreover the ex-convict whose conduct 
since his release has been exemplary very probably 
never committed any crime. Innocent convicts are by 
no means few, but our present system is very ill calcu- 
lated for bringing innocence to light. 

However what I am dealing with is the difference 
between long and moderate terms of penal servitude as 
a reformative agency. Are there many instances of 
prisoners who were unreformed characters at the end 
of ten years but reformed before the expiration of 
twenty years or who were not reformed in seven years 
but were so in fourteen? Or are there many prisoners 
in whose case the first term of penal servitude failed 
owing to its shortness while the second term effected a 
complete cure? I believe not. Indeed if penal servi- 
tude possessed any value as a reformative agency its 
effects ought to be apparent in the very shortest 
admissible term, viz. three years. But I fear the 
system has no tendency to reform the prisoner, and 
that therefore so far as reformation is concerned three 
years, ten years and twenty years are all alike. 

Let us then turn to the deterrent effect of the punish- 
ment. Crimes are as a rule divisible into two classes— 
those committed in hot blood and those committed 
with coolness and deliberation (I omit so-called crimes 
committed by lunatics who are sometimes sent to an 
asylum and sometimes hanged or otherwise punished 
as criminals). Now when a crime is committed in hot 
blood—in the course of a quarrel which has arisen 
without premeditation, on the discovery of infidelity on 
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the part of a wife, &c., or under the influence of drink— 
I doubt if any punishment will deter. The man does 
not stop to think about the punishment which may 
overtake him. He strikes first and reflects afterwards. 
Then as to offences committed with coolness and 
deliberation, can it be seriously contended that a man 
would be deterred by the prospect of twenty years’ 
penal servitude when he would not be deterred by the 
prospect of ten? As a rule the calculating criminal is 
either determined to have his revenge at any cost or 
else expects to escape detection and conviction. In the 
latter case the certainty of either ten years’ or twenty 
years’ penal servitude would probably: suffice to deter 
the prisoner, but there is no such certainty. He 
commits the crime because he expects to escape 
altogether. And if the man who commits a crime 
in hot blood paused a moment to reflect, is it likely 
that the difference between ten years and twenty 
years would induce him to desist? A large proportion 
of those who undergo long sentences of penal servitude 
are persons convicted of murder whose sentences were 
commuted by the Home Secretary. These persons (if 
really guilty) risked death when they committed the 
crime. Is it at all likely that they or others similarly 
situated would be influenced by the consideration that 
if not hanged they would escape with ten years’ penal 
servitude instead of twenty? But the existing system 
has not even this latter advantage. For when a prisoner 
has been sentenced to penal servitude for life by the 
Home Secretary, no one knows the actual duration of 
penal servitude intended. In many cases it has not 
exceeded five years. In others it has exceeded twenty. 
Intending criminals are not to be deterred by possibili- 
ties which scarcely amount to probabilities. A return 
of the number of releases of persons sentenced for life 
by the Home Secretary with the duration of actual 
penal servitude in each case would probably show that 
there is nothing like an uniform practice in the matter, 
and that the pretence of the officials that they are 
following the usual course in any particular case is 
unfounded for the simple reason that there is no usual 
course to follow. 

Nor if we pass from the long sentences of the Home 
Secretary to those of the judges is the case altered. 
In no instance does the law require a long sentence to 
be passed: and it is notorious that one judge will 
impose penal servitude for life or for twenty or fifteen 
years where another would be satisfied with three, five, 
or seven. Can it be said that in this state of things a 
long sentence has a greater deterrent effect than a short 
one? But this is not all. The long sentence passed 
by the judge may be, and often is, reduced by the Home 
Secretary, though the latter may stick to the sentences. 
passed by his own predecessors ‘‘ like grim death to a 
back-stay.”” What then becomes of the deterrent effect? 
Is it not probable that we should get on quite as well 
with more moderate sentences (in point of duration) all 
round ?—Truly yours, B.L. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy Review. 


Warley House, near Halifax, 3 August, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—In one of your leading paragraphs last 
week, you say that, in the Convention of 1881, the 
Transvaal Government gave explicit assurances that 
they would give the white strangers within their gate 
equal civil rights. 

That may be so; but you seem to ignore the subse- 
quent Convention of 1884, which I take it is the most 
important one of the two, and to ignore also the vital 
clause therein touching this question of the Franchise. 
On turning to a copy of the 1884 Convention, I see 
Article 7 says :—‘‘ No person who has remained loyal 
to Her Majesty in the recent hostilities will be deprived 
of civil rights.” 

This however is a long way off including all those 
who should subsequently immigrate into the Transvaal 
in the promise of equal civil rights. In your accusa- 
tion, as in many other similar ones, there seems to 
me to be a considerable want of British fair play and 
justice.—Faithfully yours, A. S. McCrea. 
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REVIEWS. 
BYRON’S LETTERS. 


** Letters and Journals of Lord Byron.” Vol. III. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. London: 
Murray. 1899. 6s. 

pes interest deepens as we proceed with the corre- 

spondence of Byron, which Mr. Prothero is so 

ably editing. The present volume covers the period 
from January 1814 to November 1816. These were the 
crucial months in Byron’s existence. They found him 
with everything in life to gain, they left him with 
practically nothing to lose. In the course of these 
months we find him taking what seemed the wisest and 
what proved the most insensate step which even he, 
the most reckless of moral adventurers, ever took. It 
is, indeed, idle to deny that all other interests in the 
present volume pale before the mystery of Byron’s 
marriage. How much is added on this entrancing 
topic may be gathered from the mere statement that 
we are given 118 letters which have never been pub- 
lished before. These include fifteen letters, or portions 
of letters, from Byron to Miss Milbanke, which are 
printed from ‘‘ copies made by the Earl of Lovelace.” 
We suppose that by this we are meant to understand 
the present Earl, and that the entire letters are in his 
possession. Mr. Prothero seems not to have been 
aware of the existence of this correspondence before 
the main part of this volume was in type, for 
these letters are very awkwardly and inconveniently 
printed in an appendix. Why Lord Lovelace kept 
them back to the eleventh hour, why he still makes a 
mystery of them by copying no more than “ frag- 
ments” of what seem to be formal and ceremonious 
epistles, how it came that Mr. Prothero was unpre- 
pared for a trouvaille of such extraordinary value— 
these are questions upon which no editorial light what- 
ever is thrown. 

We have a positive statement from Mr. Prothero 
that ‘‘no evidence exists to prove the precise nature of 
the charges on which Lady Byron separated from her 
husband.” We turn to the striking portrait of Miss 
Milbanke, reproduced from a miniature painted by 
Hayter in 1812. It presents to us a handsome and 
vivacious face, not wanting in intelligence, but singu- 
larly marked both by caprice and obstinacy. How the 
fly, Byron, with his painted wings and quivering 
antennz, was ever induced to walk into the web of 
such a formidable spider, it passes the wisdom of philo- 
sophers to imagine. The incompatibility of the two is 
so obvious to everyone reading the correspondence, 
that it seems hardly necessary to inquire further. The 
new letters, moreover, spare us from the exercise of 
psychological guesswork. For one thing, they show, 
what was not known till now, that Miss Milbanke was 
attached to Byron for two years before their engage- 
ment. Her will was as strong and simple as the poet’s 
was vacillating and whimsical, and there seems to have 
been on her part a half-unconscious determination to 
bring him to her feet. It seems to us more than pos- 
sible that Byron became aware after his marriage of 
some contrivance which his wife had made use of to 
determine him to propose to her, and we would even 
suggest that this was the first little cloud upon the 
married happiness of the pair. 

We are able now to see very plainly what a fatal 
mistake Lady Byron made in separating her husband 
from all his intellectual interests and London friends. 
Instead of coming up to town, after the honeymoon at 
Halnaby, Lady Byron insisted on returning to her 
father and mother at Seaham (21 January, 1815) ; she 
kept Byron there till the end of March with nobody to 
talk to and nothing todo. Sir Ralph Milbanke was a 
foolish kind of old Polonius, who bored Byron to 
extinction ; the latter complains of being “‘in such a 
state of sameness and stagnation” that he-seems to 
have lost his senses. Lady Byron, as is proved by 
some notes printed here, was complacently imagining 
that she had the upper hand over. her husband’s morals, 
and was successfully weaning him from the world. 
The truth was, if the poor woman could but have had 
the wit to comprebend it, that she was making the 
absolutely fatal mistake of identifying boredom with 
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the new system of wedded existence. It would lead us 
too far, and into realms of very dangerous speculation, 
to inquire into the order of ideas which was awakened 
by the sudden death of the Duke of Dorset. But 
Byron soon seems healthy enough, and happy enough, 
in his management of Drury Lane Theatre. The year 
1815 passes without a suspicion that anything was 
going wrong between Lord and Lady Byron. On 
10 December Ada is born; and Moore is treated to an 
enigmatical ‘‘ heigh-ho!” in reference to the marriage, 
on 5 January, 1816. 

We believe that it will be found, by anyone who 
examines the documents with care and without a pre- 
conceived opinion, first that Lady Byron did some- 
thing to alienate or, at all events, intensely to annoy 
her husband, early in January 1816, and secondly that 


he began then and there to meditate upon a plan of 


escaping from her surveillance. His thoughts turn at 
once to a bluer sky, to the intoxicating freedom of 
Greece, to the slopes of Olympus. If this theory is 
correct, we have here two factors perfectly capable of 
bringing about the entire imbroglio which followed, 
and that without any of the sensational additions which 
have been surmised. Our own belief is that Lady Byron, 
on leaving her room after the birth of Ada, found that 
the poet, who had been on his good behaviour for a 
twelvemonth, had returned to some of his earlier habits. 
What she knew or discovered was probably not serious, 
and its nature does not really enter into the matter. 
What does enter is Lady Byron’s behaviour. She 
seems to have overrated her influence, and, perhaps, 
to have presumed upon it. She did not comprehend 
Byron at all, and had no idea of the way to treat him. 
If she had shown, in a female degree, any of the tact 
of Hodgson, or even of Moore and Rogers, there 
would in all probability never have been a scandal ; 
but she had no conception of the tortuous and ambi- 
guous “naughtiness” of which Byron was capable 
when he was thwarted. A week or two later Lord and 
Lady Byron had separated. 

What had happened? That is what the world has 
been eagerly inquiring for the last eighty years, and no 
exact answer is vouchsafed even now. Probably none 
will ever be given. Stephen Lushington—the publica- 
tion of whose posthumous papers will finally determine 
the limits of our knowledge—stated that ‘‘a reconcilia- 
tion with Lord Byron was practicable.” This we 
think, being a legal opinion from a very grave source, 
settles the question of any serious offence on Byron’s 
part in the negative. Our own conjecture is that in 
January 1816 Lady Byron began to lecture her hus- 
band, and that he then and there, on an almost 
childish impulse of self-defence, pretended to be insane 
and frightened her out of London. On arriving at her 
parents’ house, Lady Byron was probably induced by 
them to take a more tragic view than she had hitherto 
done of her husband’s foibles. That Lady Noel acted 
like a fool is certain. Instead of keeping the matter 
quiet, Lady Byron’s flight was proclaimed to the world, 
and Byron’s pride was hurt beyond healing. All that 
was left him was, by preposterous conduct, to justify 
the worst that his wife and her relations might have 
anticipated from his flightiness. 

Letters are delusive things, but the general tenour 
of a man’s unguarded correspondence is not without 
value in forming an estimate of his character. The 
tone of Byron’s letters through this stormy period from 
1813 to 1816 is worthy of close consideration. We do 
not know how anyone can read them, one with another, 
year inand year out, without taking a very indulgent view 
of Byron’s character. We hear nowadays much of his 
pride, of his irritability, of his insolence. But his letters 
do not display these qualities, or only to a very harm- 
less degree. To his tenants and dependents he is ex- 
tremely considerate. To his literary friends, such as 
Moore and Rogers, to his literary acquaintance, such as 
Leigh Hunt and S. T. Coleridge, he is indulgence and 
courtesy itself. His attitude to Walter Scott could 
not have been more becoming, and if he was occa- 
sionally cross with men like John Murray and John 
Hanson, who affected to be men of business and fine 
gentlemen at the same moment and used their gentility 
as an excuse for any little neglect of business, Byron’s 
impatience with them seems neither excessive nor un- 
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natural. This volume, by the way, is enriched by a. 
really delightful reproduction of Pickersgill’s portrait of 
John Murray. 

A very curious section in the appendix is occupied by 
the letters of Jane Clairmont to Byron, which are now 
for the first time printed. They prove that Stella, the 
wild and amorous intruder upon Scythrop, in Peacock’s 
entertaining novel of ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey,” was drawn 
exactly from Jane. Stella, it may be remembered, 
speaks with enthusiasm of ‘‘the sublime Spartacus 
Weishaupt, the immortal founder of the sect of the 
Illuminati.” So does “‘ Clara” Clairmont in one of the 
rapturous letters in which she flings herself into the 
arms of Byron. She addressed him, in her first letter 
signed ‘‘ E. Trefusis,” as an utter stranger, with violent 
protestations of love; he repulsed her more than once, 
but ultimately gave way. The letters are not dated, 
and Mr. Prothero, in our judgment, has added to their 
obscurity by his arrangement. We think that his No. 7 
certainly should precede No. 6, and we have our doubts 
about the order of others. Byron, Jane tells us, called 
her ‘‘a little fiend,” and there is much in her violent 
and unrestrained letters to show that she must have 
deserved the name. She tells him that Shelley con- 
siders her ‘‘ the most engaging of human creatures,” but 
there is no sign that Byron, even when he yielded for a 
moment to her importunities, found any real charm in 
her company. The intrigue forms one of the oddest 
episodes in a strange career. The new letters give us, 
for the first time, the date of this incursion of Jane into 
Byron’s life. It was evidently after the publication of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Alastor,” in March 1816. But Lady Byron 
had decamped in January. This, then, settles the con- 
jecture that Lady Byron left her husband because she 
discovered the nature of his relation to Jane Clairmont. 

We think it rather unfortunate that the present 
volume—which lengthy appendices somewhat unduly 
thicken—should not have ended at the moment when 
Byron left England, in April 1816. This date forms a 
most important landmark in his career, and this would 
have been an excellent point at which to pause. During 
the next six months, Byron wrote but few letters, and 
these few naturally connect themselves with the highly 
interesting Italian passages which will occupy the 
winter of 1816 and the course of 1817. At any rate, we 
now leave Byron at Verona, gazing like any ordinary 
tourist into the tombs of the Scaligers, and breaking 
off (alas !) a fragment of the monument of Juliet to give 
to his daughter. It is quaint to part with the most 
diabolical of poets in a situation and a mood so perfectly 
Philistinic. 


FRENCH SKETCHES OF ROMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


**Roman Africa.” By Gaston Boissier. London: 
Putnam. 1899. 6s. 
**Roman Life under the Czsars.”” By Emile Thomas. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 7s. 6d. 
NE of the most creditable sides of the French 
people to-day is their inexhaustible interest in 
Roman antiquities. That excitable Latin race, with 
its alternations of hero-worship and scapegoat, some- 
what resembles its reputed ancestors. Affectionate 
and chivalrous, yet nervous inconstant and ungrateful ; 
incapable of self-government and intolerant of a 
master; on occasion bold self-denying and self- 
restrained ; now bathed in childish tears of vexation ; 
now tender and sympathetic, now tigerish and gloating 
over suffering and murder—the French people recall to 
us in no small degree their Roman conquerors or 
fathers in the Imperial times. As if conscious of this 
tie which unites them, they have in the last fifty years 
exerted themselves to explore Roman archeology with 
pious enthusiasm. Ever since they won a foothold in 
Africa, they have been face to face not only with the 
noble ruins and monuments of their forefathers, but 
with the greater problem of their success in colonisa- 
tion and in the rule of dependencies. Forced into 
foreign responsibility by circumstance or political 
ambition, they have cast about for an administrative 
model; while the ever-increasing testimony of dis- 
coveries in Tunis and Algeria leaves them 
humble inquiring and _ receptive, as to the 
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secret of Rome’s success, in a field where their 
own tact or good fortune is as yet problematic. 
In saying this we have no desire to reproach 
our neighbours with failure. It would be both un- 
generous and unwise. We might be reminded with 
perfect justice of Ireland and of India. The English- 
man has the power of colonising new countries and of 
watching not too impatiently the gradual retirement or 
decay of indigenous tribes. He can be contented, 
settled, autonomous, away from the mother-country, 
while he retains an affectionate loyalty to her soil and 
institutions—above all to the dynasty, which in a strange 
and special way unites the scattered limbs of the 
Empire into a living and organic whole. But in our 
moments of most exalted pride we do not lay claim to 
the highest art in the government of dependencies ; we 
do not pretend to have perfectly adjusted our manners, 
our laws, our sympathies to the needs of races, different 
from our own in customs or religion. Our rule in Ireland 
is called a record of alternate feebleness and tyranny. 
In India our pacifying mission is acknowledged and 
respected ; but we cannot pretend that we understand 
the native, or have improved him by our education, or 
won him by our sympathy. What struck the Tsar on 
his Indian travels was the profound gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled—a chasm which no bridge here and 
there of personal popularity could span. Essentially 
an aristocratic nation and government, the English 
(especially in the Civil Service) never forget that they 
are a governing class, with a Heaven-sent mission, a 
sense of honour and corporate tradition, with a weighty 
load of responsibility which cannot be shifted, but must 
be sternly borne. Our rule is, in the main, kind tolerant 
and just ; yet we are not even universally respected, 
and but seldom loved. We may modestly boast, it is 
true, to have discovered some ‘‘ arcana imperii,” some 
secret of foreign dominion still veiled to the Gallic eye : 
our horizon is broader, our feeling of duty keener and 
more effective, our union as a nation more real, our 
confidence in our leaders more justified and unquestion- 
ing. We can create, in spite of ridicule, a true British 
‘‘home” in the remotest corner of our Empire, and we 
are free from that acute nostalgia which perhaps must 
be taken as a sign of the permanent inability of the 
French to become prosperous colonists or successful 
rulers of alien races. But in this latter respect we can 
never hope to match the Romans. 

Boissier’s ‘‘ Roman Africa” is a sort of light, popu- 
larised summary of the results of patient excavation 
since the French occupancy. It presents in a short 
and agreeable form the accumulated studies and dis- 
coveries of René Cagnat, Tissot, Masqueray, General 
Derrécagaix, Carton, Mercier, Blanchére, Fustel de 
Coulanges, Moliner-Violle, Villefosse, Gsell, Toutain, 
Berger. It is also an enthusiastic and convincing 
eulogy of the Roman methods among a subject people, 
tempered with a faint though stifled cry of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, on surveying the interval which 
separates the ancient rulers and their modern imitators. 
Like all Boissier’s work it is readable, though some- 


‘what diffuse, conversational and vapid; and not free 


from the preacher’s artifice of an elaborate picture built 
out of slenderest evidence, or from superfluous appeals 


~to the imagination and the sentiment of an emotional 


reader. The general style and effect are undistin- 
guished and ordinary, but as the book is earnestly 
didactic and written with a sincere moral motive, 
large allowance must be made by the critic. It 
suffers terribly in translation (like its companion in 
misfortune, Thomas’ ‘‘ Roman Life”). To read, in an 
English translation, a light and pleasing French book 
with little pretensions and no difficulties, is like 
entering a shrouded theatre by daylight! Gone are 
the clearness, the glitter, the illusion; only grey 
and indistinct outlines survive, and a pervading sense 
of squalor and deception. The natural grace of the 
French writers has quite evaporated; the nameless 
charm quite disappears; and the text is tasteless 
and insipid, and often marred by grotesque inaccu- 
racies, and mistranslations—not only in the Latin 
quotations but even in the French itself. It is incon- 
ceivable that any good cause can be served, or any 
genuine student benefited, by the translation of these 
cheap and facile treatises into two bulky and heavy 
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volumes of poor English and questionable Latinity, 
at perhaps double the price of the unassuming original. 
Everyone, who has even a semblance of education, 
ought to know French; it is inexcusable to cater for 
the laziness of what must be a very limited and 
certainly a very undeserving class. 

Bossier chats (pleasantly enough in his vernacular) 
about the natives:—the common Berbers, remaining 
unaltered under rulers constantly changing, Carthage, 
Masinissa, Juba, the Emperors, the Arabs, the French 
—all foreign invaders and none beloved but the just 
and patient Roman; about Carthage and its brave 
fight, first for conquest, then for bare existence ; 
about the Imperial army, just half the French establish- 
ment in time of peace, and recruited from the natives— 
that wonderful machine by which a province was 
rather assured that it was a trusted equal or a part of 
Rome (with a recognised life of its own) than kept in 
check by force or controlled by suspicion. ‘‘ The 
Romans,” says M. Boissier, ‘‘ did not think it necessary 
to take precautions against the awakening of the 
provincial spirit. . . . They knew that the Africans, 
like the Spaniards and the Gauls, had become Romans.” 
(This chapter, it is only fair to say, is incorporated 
almost wholesale by M. Phsnee, and corrupted in the 
process. ) 

Next M. Boissier tells us of farm life and estates in 
his chapter on the surrounding country ; and makes us 
marvel at the magic powers which created in a desert, 
menaced by Sahara's sandstorms and buccaneers, a 
gleaming network of artistic Roman cities, complete 
with baths, theatres, mural decoration and grateful 
monuments to distant emperors, all set in a green and 
fertile oasis, watered by artificial means. Next, with 
some of the vigorous style of an eye-witness, he tells us 
in detail of the town of Timegad ; and again we wonder 
at the beauty of this extreme outpost of civilisation 
which embellished and centralised the country without 
destroying country life. He has a pretty if common- 
place chapter on African literature, from Apuleius, the 
sensuous devotee of Plato and of Isis, down to Dracon- 
tius (in whom and Corippus Latin verse expires). The 
real point of the work is in the last chapter—the con- 
quest of the natives, where he shows the amazing 
potency of Rome to produce unity in and above local 
diversity and autonomy : a religious interest, as it must 
be called, which brightened with a distant yet somehow 
present ideal a life which at every point was variegated, 
satisfying, cheerful and spontaneous, not yet settling 
into that mournful, provincial stagnation of caste and 
indifference which is seen in later times. 

M. Thomas’ book does not call for extended notice. 
It is a collection, and a very commonplace one, of 
essays upon the well-known features of Roman life, 
such as an average Oxford scholar in litera humaniores 
might write to appease the demands of a jaded tutor. 
There is some new information certainly, beyond the 
now obsolete ‘‘ Gallus” —but this is second-hand and 
arranged in confusion, and we should honestly recom- 
— a student to begin with the older but more sedate 
volume. 


IN MEMORY OF GOETHE. 


** Strassburger Goethevortrige. Zum Besten des fiir 
Strassburg geplanten Denkmals des jungen 
Goethe.” Strassburg: Triibner. 1899. 


WE are fast approaching the hundred and fiftieth 

birthday of Goethe, and it is fit that we should 
be reminded of the rise of that star of the first magni- 
tude in the galaxy of letters; of that singer whose 
** melody of life,” to use Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ took captive 
ear and heart ;”’ of that wise man whose utterance has 
not only enriched his own nation, which justly reckons 
him among her chief glories, but has, for ever, laid 
down, in his conception of a ‘‘ world-literature,” the 
groundwork of a life lived in perfect unison, or rather 
harmony, with the voices of all civilised humanity ; the 
writer honoured of Shelley, admired by and admiring 
Byron, and of whom one acquainted with him inti- 
mately has said that ‘‘ his heart which few knew was 
as great as his intellegt which was known to all.” Do 


iwe say that he whom his admirers place on a line with 
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_ Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, was a faultless man, poet, 
philesopher? Far from it. In his eighty-third year he 
died, having fully tested existence in very various 
aspects, and, in Walter Savage Landor’s words, 


** Warmed both hands before the fire of life.’ 


Probably of no other great writer—unless it be 
Voltaire—have we so full a biographical record as of 
Goethe. In his ‘‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,” in his 
‘* Annals,” his diaries, his immense correspondence, 
the testimony of his contemporaries, the self-portraiture 
contained in many of his pieces, we can follow him 
from the beginnings of his manhood to the end— 
age by age, year by year, month by month, almost 
day by day and hour by hour. Should there not be 
discoverable a flaw, here and there, where so much 
introspection is permitted? Compare this biographical 
wealth with the sparseness of our record of the man 
Shakespeare. And yet how few are the flaws, how 
little apparently has been discovered by friend or foe 
to cast a passing shadow on so great and permanent 
a light as Goethe ? 

We are led back, in memory, to his last birthday. It 
was on 28 August, 1831, when he completed his eighty- 
second year. German and foreign friends did honour to 
the day: France, by the sculptor David, sent the colossal 
marble bust which stands in the Weimar Library; the 
eighteen ‘‘ English admirers” sent that symbolic seal 
designed by Mrs. Carlyle, the accomplished lady to 
whom Goethe had addressed such graceful presents 
and verses. He went out, for the last time, beyond 
the confines of his garden, ascended that hill where 
in his younger days he liked to rest and dream 
in a little hermitage built in the woods. And there he 
could read on the boards of the wall the words he had 
pencilled there, many years before, for Charlotte, who 
too now had gone before—that pearl of lyrics, crux for 
all translators : 


Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh; 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch. 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde ; 
Wa rte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 


He repeated to himself, 


** Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch ” 


with tears in his eyes. For he had loved life, and there 
was but little of the pessimist in his nature, so rich in 
many other elements. Nor did he look forward to 
Nirvana. 

The moment of rest came to him seven months later. 
With Landor again he might say when the flame sank, 


**T am ready to depart.” 


He had sealed up the manuscript of the second Faust, 
to which no further additions were to be made. On 
22 March, 1832, he closed his eyes, sitting in his arm- 
chair, his hands lying in those of Ottilie, his devoted 
daughter-in-law: his last letter dictated to Wilhelm 
von Humboldt; his last scientific interest manifested 
in the contribution furnished to the theory of evolu- 
tion by Geoffrey St.-Hilaire, a forerunner of Darwin 
like himself; his last act the procuring a travelling 
scholarship for a young painter-artist; his last half- 
conscious thought of Schiller, whose letters his 
dimming eyes fancied lying about on the floor, whence 
the ever-orderly man wanted them to be picked up; his 
last audible words, ‘‘ Light, more light”! _,. 

The first century after Goethe’s birth passed by 
nearly unobserved. Germany was then in the early 
and depressing time of a long-enduring reaction. The 
high hopes which the meeting of the first German 
Parliament called forth, had proved, so far, but Wills 
o’ the Wisp; the volleys of the soldiers, carrying out 


the death sentences of courts-martial in connection ~ 


with the great Baden revolt, would have been a grim 
accompaniment to any chimes of joy or thanks-offering. 
Times are better, in some aspects, though much remains 
to be desired. And so the old Imperial town of 


Frankfort contemplates putting herself into high gala © 
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to celebrate the memory of her greatest son. The 
Goethe House is now the home of a Literary Society, 
called the Hochstift, and a sort of National Goethe 
Museum ; it will be the centre of the festivities which 
are to last for a week. At Diisseldorf a series of 
dramatic representations of Goethe plays has already 
begun, at Karlsruhe one is being prepared. Weimar’s 
yearly Goethe celebration is over already... In London, 
New York, and Birmingham manifestations are talked 
of. Strasburg and Vienna are in the field with the 
preparations for a new statue. That of Vienna is 
sufficiently- advanced to be inaugurated on the anni- 
versary of Goethe’s death. 

The monuments already existing at Weimar, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin, all represent the nation’s chief poet in 
advanced manhood. The Strasburg monument is 
to show us Young Goethe, the undergraduate, with his 
enthusiasm for Gothic architecture kindled in him by 
the Minster — turning for influence to Herder and 
Shakespeare—with the germs of ‘‘ Goetz” and even of 
‘* Faust ” already fermenting in his mind, with his heart 
full of the music of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” playing 
with that charming Frederike, the Idyll of Sesenheim, 
whence there arose for him so many reproaches, not, 
perhaps, altogether deserved. When, in his old age, he 
related the episode, frankly enough, he seemed to say 
Mea culpa. Maxima, maxima, added the public in 
chorus, partly pharisaical. 

It is a new, and one is inclined to think a happy, idea 
this representation of the stirring youth, so full of 
shining promise, much of which was destined to ripen 
into golden fruit. And the lectures, now collected in 
the valuable little volume placed at the head of this 
article, were given, in furtherance of the object, by a 
distinguished group of professors of the University 
of Strasburg ; they treat of Goethe in various aspects, 
and their publication is meant to bring further grist to 
the mill. A wider committee of people of all sides and 
views throughout Germany and abroad—Professors 
Dowden and Max Miiller are among them—was formed, 
and the executive committee, sitting at Strasburg, have, 
upon the whole, been well supported, though not 
lavishly, by the public. They had hoped for a grant 
from the Treasury of the Empire of about M.50,000, 
but the proposal has not been adequately supported in 
the Reichstag, and so far it does not seem that the 
representatives of the people have their minds attuned 
to literary glory. Nor can we lose sight of the fact 
that, in a long life, Goethe could not help treading on 
sundry orthodox toes, both Protestant and Catholic. 
But the Strasburg Committee are, we have some reason 
to believe, not discouraged. They will cut their coat 
according to their cloth. 


A NEW FRENCH HEROINE. 


** Femmes Nouvelles.” By Paul and Victor Marguerite. 
Paris: Plon. 1899. 


MARRIAGE that is a failure and a woman who 
betrays ; scarcely a novel appears in France that 

has not this theme and leading character. Be she, 
like Paul Bourget’s heroines, of high birth, or of the 
haute bourgeoisie, she has been closeted in a convent, 
clouded in incense, chaperoned even across the street ; 
should she, like Berthe and others in ‘‘ Pot-Bouille,” 
belong to a small and sordid commercial sphere, she 
has been told at sixteen to start gathering her trousseau 
together and to concentrate all her energy on making 
a rich marriage. Sensitive and sentimental from so 
much seclusion is the first: too pure a wife for a 
dissolute marquis or vicomte, prematurely old, probably 
the husband of her family’s choice. Harassed at home 
is the second, sacrificed at last to a stout tradesman or 
a tottering roué, married for her youth, figure, looks. 
Soon, each hears echoes of her husband’s past, then 
gets information of his present. And wounded, 
_wretched, yearning for consolation, each in her turn, 
after-long suffering, after a long struggle perhaps, 
betrays where she has been betrayed. In salons ladies 
discuss their fall, spitefully ; at clubs men criticise it, 
cynically. No words of sympathy, no generous excuses, 
_ao chivalrous protests, are uttered. Time goes by; the 
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liaison is broken, and again people gossip, and again it 
is the woman who suffers. She is divorced perhaps, 
and enters a convent; or like Madame Bovary she 
takes poison ; or the matter is hushed up and the union 
that is a sham carried on with a skeleton in the cup- 
board. No better than marriages made by a matri- 
monial agency are these—the parents the go-between. 
Married themselves in a similar manner they argue that 
‘* young girls are romantic and do not know their own 
mind,” and deem it their duty to do as their parents did 
before them—only meeting ‘opposition when their child 
is as high-minded as Héléne Dugast: MM. Paul and 
Victor Marguerite’s original and engaging heroine. 
After a short visit to her aunt in England, Héléne 
Dugast returns to her home near Nantes to celebrate 
her twenty-first birthday. We meet her inthe Dieppe- 
Rouen express, bright and handsome, with her friend, 
Minna Herkaért, emancipated, editor of a woman’s 
paper. Together they discuss women’s rights, mode- 
rately, tolerantly ; and Héléne eloquently proclaims her 
intention of assisting the cause. ‘‘ Majeure et libre,” 
she cries with joyous satisfaction ; and parting with her 
friend at Rouen soon reaches Nantes. On the plat- 
form wait André, her brother ; Germaine and Yvonne, 
her cousins ; Germaine’s husband, Du Marty. Soon 
her parents arrive; but for the old Uncle Dugast the 
family is complete. Past fields and hills, past Uncle 
Dugast’s factory chimneys, drives Héléne, her parents 
—worthy, wealthy bourgeois—chattering about the 
heat, their garden, its flowers, as they go. Soon the 
little village of Neuville comes in sight—Héleéne’s 
home. . . . ‘‘ Te voila majeure,” says M. Dugast next 
day. In his study papers lie about: details of 
Héléne’s inheritance from a cousin, 200,000 francs, 
invested in the factory. ‘‘J’imagine,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘que tu seras enchantée de laisser ton 
argent ou il est. L’affaire est magnifique.” Then 
Héléne, pale and troubled, expresses her views—not 
the views of a ‘‘ petite fille qui s’émancipe,” but those 
of a woman who thinks, discerns, feels. Shocked is her 
father, horrified his wife ; but--Héléne withdraws her 
money from the factory all the same, resolved to lead 
her own life now that she is ‘‘ majeure-libre.” Suitors 
appear on the scene: the Vicomte de Verniéres, polished 
and urbane ; Dormoy, an ineffable society painter, in 


_hot pursuit of the red ribbon; a few weaklings with 


small heads and big moustaches. Picnics take place, 
drowsy drives, dulldinners. Days pass; then De Verniéres 
declares himself, and Héléne, not indifferent, bids him 
wait for her answer until she knows him better. Gallantly 
he consents ; but Madame Dugast, irritated and angry, 
declares that she and her husband became engaged 
after only four meetings; and, pointing to Du Marty 
and Germaine, proudly proclaims their union to have 
been of her making. But Du Marty is for ever hasten- 
ing to Paris; and soon Héléne perceives that her 
brother has a secret understanding with Germaine. 
Horrified, she hesitates; but her suspicions are con- 
firmed when she sees André stealing towards his 
cousin’s house one night that Du Marty is away. 
Suddenly, cries disturb her: ‘‘ Le médecin, le médecin! 
Appelle André!” and Héléne, hearing that her father is 
dying, rushes across the park, calls André and Germaine: 
hears their startled exclamations. After M. Dugast’s 
death, André promises to put an end to the intrigue, but 
breaks his word. And so the betrayal goes on until Du 
Marty detects it, and Germaine flies to Paris threatened 
and distracted. Her family follow, and while everyone 
is wondering what Du Marty will do, André appears, 
cynical and cool. Confronted by his sister, he sneers ; 
and in the strong scene that follows Héline makes this 
fine speech: ‘‘. . . . Mais toi qui avais l’intelligence, 
le raisonnement, la force, comment as-tu osé l’en- 
trainer, lui faire commettre le mal? Et si ton ldche 
orgueil d’homme proteste—je te vois sourire !—si c’est 
elle qui s’est jetée 4 ton cou, pourquoi ne lui as-tu pas 
dénoué les bras, pourquoi n’as-tu pas essayé de lui 
faire comprendre ce qu’élevée autrement elle n’aurait 
jamais oublié, le respect d’elle-méme, de ses devoirs ? 
Tu ne songeais pas aux conséquences. II faut les 
envisager maintenant. Germaine du jour au lendemain 
déshonorée aux yeux de ce monde qui pardonne tout, 
sauf le scandale; Du Marty fort de son droit, et qui 
peut-étre va te demander raison. Si tu le blesses ou si 
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tu le tues, ce sera complet. Je dis, moi, que cela ne 
lave rien, n’efface rien. Germaine n’en est pas moins 
abandonnée, déchue.” 

In Paris, Héléne meets Minna Herkaért and other 
‘“new” women, at the offices of the *‘ Avenir,” their 
organ. Forbidding they are not, nor violent, nor 
brazen. Each pursues her principles bravely ; only one 
is too emancipated—Madame Morchesne. On plat- 
forms she blusters, attacks man; at home she bullies 
her husband, a mild soul, always on errands, always 
burdened with his wife’s parcels, always exhausted, 
always pale. The Vicomte reappears, renews his pro- 
posal ; but Héléne, hearing that he has abandoned a 
pene shopgirl whom he has ruined, turns him away. 

ormoy, the painter, next shows her attentions; but 
learning that her dot has suffered from charitable 
bequests, disappears. In the meanwhile Du Marty 
threatens to have his wife arrested, and is about to take 
this revenge when — his mysteriousjourneys from Neuville 
to Paris are explained in a manner that proves him to 
be as guilty as Germaine. So they ‘‘ make it up,” 
become husband and wife again, and congratulating 
Yvonne on her engagement to an exhausted old count 
(promoted by Oncle and Madame Dugast jointly) depart 
on a second honeymoon to Ostend. Triumphant, 
Madame Dugast scans the matrimonial horizon for a 
husband for Héléne; and sighs not a little when her 
daughter gives her hand to a sircvle engineer, manly 
and honourable: one Pierre Arden... Only a brief 
survey is this of MM. Paul and Victor Marguerite’s 
notable book ; to do it justice we should have to dwell 
on each character, each scene, each incident : each, in 
itself, complete. No sooner had the Dugast landau 
left Nantes for Neuville than we began to catch the 
atmosphere of the place; to assist vicariously at the 
picnics and dinners; to veritably shudder at Madame 
Dugast’s philosophy, Dormoy’s pose, and André’s weak 
wit. With no small alarm we awaited the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Femmes Nouvelles”—fearing tedious talk, 
violent denunciations: a violent band, stout, and very 
strong. But Héléne, Minna Herkaért, and other pillars 
of the ‘‘Avenir” at once aroused our sympathy, and 
our approval for petting poor M. Morchesne. Humour 
we find ; and in the chapter that takes Héléne to the 
bedside of de Verniéres’ poor little victim, a chivalrous 
tenderness, a fierce condemnation of the Vicomte’s 
cruel and cowardly act. Books such as these do good: 
they téach the Frenchman, what perhaps men of other 
nations need also sometimes to be reminded of, to 
regard all women—not as inferior to themselves, mere 
butterflies, ‘‘ playthings for an hour,” but as beings 
who, because more delicate, demand chivalrous protec- 
tion and invariable respect. 


A FORGOTTEN MASTER. 


***Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois’ of Egidio 
Colonna.” Edited by S. P. Molinaer. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 


N his ‘‘ Paradisus Decoris Carmelitani” Alegre de 
Casanate tells the story how certain medizval 
students, wearied out, as it seems, with the interminable 
prolixity of their master’s lectures, determined to punish 
their tormentor by burying him alive, standing upright, 
in hisown works. When they set about to put their new 
project into execution, it turned out that the philosopher 
had written so many volumes with his own pen that 
they were able to perform the operation twice over, and 
even then they found themselves with a fair surplus of 
tomes unused. Prolific asthe English John Baconthorpe 
was, there were Continental scholars who surpassed him 
in this attribute of industrious composition. Anyone 
gazing at the bulky folios which contain the collected 
works of Albertus Magnus would be inclined to wonder 
how a single individual could have written so much 
even if he had devoted a long life to writing alone 
without spending any of his time in reading, teaching, 
travelling or administering a great diocese. Almost as 
voluminous as the English John Baconthorpe or the 
German Albert was the Italian Egidio Colonna, better 
known under the title of Gilles de Rome. One of his 
early admirers set about forming a collected edition of 
his works, but soon desisted,, worn out, as it appears, 
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by the labour of preparing for the press merely one out of 
the twenty-four huge folios of closely printed type which 
another of Egidio’s admirers triumphantly calculated 
would be found necessary if all his idol’s writings were 
to he given to the world. 

Most of Egidio’s writings seem to have dropt almost 
still-born from his pen. Even in the leisurely middle 
ages people had not time to read guzte so much of one 
man. But to the oblivion that overtook tHe greater 
part of his works there was one noteworthy exception. 
Somewhere about 1284 a.p. Philip the Hardy, King of 
France, commissioned him to draw up a treatise on the 
political and private duties of rulers for the instruction 
of his eldest son afterwards known as Philip the Fair. 
This work, originally written in Latin, achieved an 
immense success. At the younger Philip’s request it 
was almost immediately turned into French; before 
very long other independent French versions followed ; 
and Dr. Molinaer, in the volume lying before us, 
increases the known number of Italian versions from 
two to four. It crossed the Pyrenees and was trans- 
lated into Spanish (Castilian), Catalan and Portuguese. 
Somebody else turned it into Hebrew for the edification 
of the Jews ; and leaping over the English Channel it 
was worked up by our own poet Thomas Occleve into 
his ‘‘ Gouvernail of Princes’ written for the edification 
of our own king, Henry V. One king of Portugal 
admired its wisdom so highly that he always kept a 
copy of it in his chamber, and even in his campaigns 
recommended its study to his knights. 

In issuing the first printed edition of this once famous 
work in its earliest French form Dr. Molinaer is carry- 
ing on the tradition set by not a few of the younger 
race of American scholars who have gone to Paris to 
prosecute their medizval studies. Like his fellow- 
countryman, Dr. Todd, whose edition of one version of 
the old French romance of the ‘‘ Chevalier au Cygne” 
was published only a few years back, he has contented 
himself, practically speaking, with giving us a text and 
a very short introduction which, however, is very 
sound—though slightly arid—so far as it goes. His 
technical device for reproducing the exact pagination 
of his original MS. is novel and admirably calculated to 
facilitate reference—if only the MS. itself were in a 
somewhat more accessible place than on the shelves of 
a private library in New York. The Synopsis of the 
contents of the book is all that could be expected 
considering its necessary brevity. There are one or 
two points, however, on which we should welcome 
further information. The MS. is copiously annotated 
with English notes. Are these notes in the same hand- 
writing—or at all events of the same age—as the MS. 
itself? Is nothing known as to the history of the MS. 
before it reached the hands of the all-embracing Mr. 
Quaritch ? 

Dr. Molinaer’s book is one which does credit both to 
his own industry and to the enterprise of his publishers ; 
and we are too thankful for its appearance to be in any 
mood for criticism except in just one matter. The 
editor is doubtless perfectly justified in omitting many 
interesting points from his severely compressed intro- 
duction. But why did he not tell his readers that 
Egidio Colonna in his own life found a little corner 
where his name is carved for all time, along with the 
very book Dr. Molinaer is editing, in the pages of Fis 
great contemporary Dante, though commentators, 
with their usual perversity, insist upon misinterpreting 
the allusion in the great Florentine’s work ? 


THE WORLD OF INSECTS. 


‘“‘The Cambridge Natural History.” Vol. VI.; ‘In- 
_ sects,” Part II. By David Sharp. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 17s. net. 
Insects: their Structure and Life.” By George H. 
Carpenter. London: Dent. 1899. 45. 6d. net. 


“oes two books appearing at the same time, 
dealing with the same subject, and generally 
adopting the same line of treatment in respect of it, 
may naturally come under consideration in one and the 
same notice. It is no slight upon Mr. Carpenter’s 
volume to say that it is of less importance than Dr. 
Sharp’s. It is of less importance in the sense that, 
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rightly enough considering its avowed purpose of being 
but ‘‘a primer of entomology,” it deals with its 
subjects far less exhaustively. Yet within the scope of 
its endeavour it gives an accurate and clear account of 
insect life in general in accordance with the latest views 
upon the matter: and it should prove a very valuable 
book to put into the hands of anyone who seriously 
wishes to enter upon the study of this most fascinating 
department of Nature, and as a first step to obtain a 
concise outlook upon the various orders which compose 
it. At the end of the volume is a useful and excellently 
classified list of numerous works on entomology, 
which will enable any reader to discover at a 
glance where he may turn for fuller information 
upon any particular order of insects, or any particular 
entomological question, which happens specially to 
interest him. In a word, it is a capital little book, and 
we wish it success. 

Of ‘‘The Cambridge Natural History ’ series it is 
perhaps at this time unnecessary to speak words of 
praise. The present volume, volume VI., is the second 
and concluding one devoted to insects. It deals with 
the orders Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, 
Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphaniptera, Thysanoptera, 
Hemiptera, and Anoplura: and Dr. Sharp’s treatment 
of these is altogether worthy of the series, and of his 
own high scientific reputation. But in a work of this 
sort it is not only necessary that information should be 
accurate, but also that it should be presented to the 
eye, so far as illustrations and printing are concerned, 
in such a way as to render its matter as easily intel- 
ligible as possible, and readily usable for purposes of 
reference. Under both these heads we have nothing 
but commendation for Dr. Sharp’s treatise. The illus- 
trations are indeed beautiful; and the use of the heavy 
type for the headings of the various sections and 
leading paragraphs materially helps the reader in the 
progress of his study. Certainly this is a book that 
should be in every entomologist’s library. During the 
latter part of our century the scientific study of entomo- 
logy has seen great developments, it has undergone 
indeed some changes which it would not be too much 
to call revolutionary. Yet the last word on this difficult 
subject is very far from having been spoken. Some of 
these radical changes, these bold speculations, will 
assuredly stand ; some, as knowledge widens, will have 
to give way: yet but few of them are idle or impertinent. 
At any rate every intelligent student should wish to be 
acquainted with them: and it is the valuable service, 
which such a book as this renders, that it enables us 
to learn the latest the authorities have to tell us in a 
clear and comprehensive form. 

The day has long since gone by when a love for the 
world of insects, and a curiosity in searching out its 
marvels, could gravely be bronght forward in a court 
of law as evidence of insanity in the person who 
exhibited them. To the vulgar mind, no doubt, it still 
seems a little eccentric that grown men should spend 
time and pains in collecting and studying these little 
creatures. To go forth visibly equipped for a day’s 
fishing or shooting makes no man blush: yet we fear that 
there are but few of us who do not somewhat artfully 
conceal our apparatus and intention when it is a day’s 
entomologising that allures us. Still it is remarkable 
and consolatory how quickly prejudice yields, and there 
springs up in its place a genuine, lively interest the 
moment we succeed in gaining any sort of attention for 
our pursuit. After all the prejudice is but skin deep, 
and the beauty and marvels we have at hand to exhibit 
prevail readily. Of course for many a year now all 
thoughtful men have recognised the fact that the study 
of insect life has an importance far beyond its own 
immediate limits; and that it is in the minute and 
accurate investigation of the structure and history of 
these creatures that we are best able to discover some 
of the primal laws which lie at the foundation of this 
strange world and life of ours. But the opportunity, 
and still more the capacity, for carrying out such high 
investigations are given comparatively to but few. 
Here as elsewhere deep and original research can never 
be a possession for the general public: and yet the 
study of entomology may properly be a study of absorb- 
ing interest to many a man who can never hope to 
unravel any scientific problem, or to add directly to the 
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sum of scientific knowledge by any very important 
observations. After all, entomology may quite legiti- 
mately be approached upon more sides than one ; and 
to a human and sympathetic consideration it is indeed 
but a sort of affectation when we deny a man’s 
right to collect and admire these marvellous creatures, 
supposing the main thing that attracts him about 
them is just their inexpressible beauty. Nor indeed 
is it possible that even when this is the chief 
and most conscious factor in the attraction we feel 
towards the subject, it should remain isolated and 
unproductive of other interests. Experience goes to 
prove that directly we come to admire the beauty of 
an insect we are impelled to search curiously for all 
facts relating to it, to learn from our own observation 
and from the recorded observation of others everything 
that may be known of its existence. Assuredly the 
interest that comes into our lives from such a curiosity 
is as valuable as it is exhaustless. Are there, indeed, 
any objects in the physical world that may appeal more 
to our sense of beauty or stir within us a more admiring 
mind? Are there any that demand a nicer observation, 
if we are to unravel and understand their structure, 
their history, their relationships one with another? 
How felicitously to the point, as we think of this order 
of creation, are the words of Pliny, which Haworth set 
as the motto to his famous ‘‘ Lepidoptera Britannica,” 
and after him Stephens set as the motto to his ‘‘ Illus- 
trations”—In his tam parvis tamque fere nullis quae 
ratio! quanta vis! quam inextricabilis perfectio ! 


YIDDISH LITERATURE. 


‘* The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century.” By Leo Wiener, Instructor in the 
Slavic Languages at Harvard University. London: 
Nimmo. 1899. 9s. net. 

yo is to the vast majority of English readers 

a strange term connected with the unexplored 
mysteries of the Ghetto and the stream of immigrants 
who annually reach these shores from the north-eastern 
parts of Europe. The first question then which we 
have to answer is whether the literature that is written 
in this form of human speech is sufficiently attractive 
to repay the attention which it claims. Mr. Wiener’s 
book goes a long way towards answering this question 
in the affirmative. We cannot, of course, recommend 
the arduous task of studying Yiddish for the sake of 
the literary enjoyment which it might occasion in the 

course of years. They indeed who set out on such a 

course of study with the purpose of mastering the 

social and economic questions connected with the various 
classes of Jews will find the literature a surprisingly 
pleasant relaxation from their wearisome and often 
harassing task. But Mr. Wiener’s merit lies in having 
for the first time made the literature accessible, and 
even enjoyable, to the vast number of Englishmen and 

Americans who will probably never dream of studying 

Yiddish as a language. The Chrestomathy attached 

to the book is short, containing only about fifty pages 

of Yiddish, with an equal number of pages in an 

English translation ; but the specimens given are well 

chosen, and, on the whole, also well translated. The 

sixteen chapters which aim at giving a full account of 
the literature are written in an attractive if somewhat 
over-enthusiastic style, and the fairly exhaustive biblio- 
graphy at the end completes the usefulness of the 
volume. To English readers the book will be like the 
opening of a new world. They will be surprised to 
find that the despised Yiddish possesses a literature 
which, like other literatures, has its epochs, its branches, 
its struggling authors, its ideals, its sorrows, its high 
achievements, and its low and degraded specimens of 
work. Its original home is the Ghetto of the old German 
world, as it existed in Frankfurt-a.-M., and other places 
in the fifteenth century and earlier. Thence large 
numbers of emigrants took it at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to Bohemia, Poland and Russia. It 
is especially in what is known as the pale of Jewish 
settlement in the western provinces of the Russian 

Empire, practically conterminous with the old kingdoms 

of Poland and Lithuania, that the mote modern kind 

of Yiddish literature developed itself; and it is also 
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chiefly thence that it has spread to other parts of the 
world, more especially London and New York. It 
ought, however, to be remembered that the Jewish 
mind, though self-centred and peculiar, is at the same 
time in avery true sense cosmopolitan. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that Shakespeare, Dickens, Victor 
Hugo, and even Shelley, have had their influence on 
this literature. Are there any great writers in Yiddish ? 
Even without sharing Mr. Wiener’s enthusiasm for his 
subject, we cannot but accord a fairly high degree of 
praise to the literary activity of men like the two 
Gordons, Spektor, Perez, and Gottlober. Much more 
than the mere germs of a Heine or a Bérre may be 
found in them. Nor is it difficult to trace an affinity 
between some of these writers and the special talent— 
or, let us say, genius—of Israel Zangwill. But what 
about the language? Is it a jargon, or should it be 


honoured with the name of dialect ?_ It would be clearly 


an insult to works like ‘*Stempenju’s Violin” and 
** Bontsie Silent ” to call the language in which they are 
written a jargon. It is, on the other hand, hardly to be 
expected that Germans proper should adopt Yiddish, 
with its many foreign elements and its lamentable want 
of grammar, as a legitimate dialect of their own 
Teutonic. But if neither jargon nor dialect, what is it ? 
The answer is that it is peculiarly Yiddish. It stands 
alone. It is like the people who speak it. Its words 
are mostly German, its inflection—though poor and 
maimed—is also mainly German : but the mould of its 
thought is characteristically Jewish and its many 
accretions reflect the wanderings of the people who 
speak it. 


NOVELS. 


‘Tone March.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1899. 6s. 

Not so very long ago it was pointed out in these 
columns that, for reasons best known to himself, 
Mr. Crockett was selling his literary soul. A perusal 
of his latest achievement forces the deduction that he 
has now come to the end of his wares. For even 
the veriest beginner would be ashamed of the sort 
of nonsense which it has pleased Mr. Crockett to 
perpetrate. In ‘‘lone March” scene follows scene 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity, and no single one has the 
slightest connexion with the next. In the wild dance 
from the Alps to Dijon, and from Ludgate Circus to 
Hampshire, the same dramatis personz occasionally 
reappear, but more often their very existence is 
forgotten. Of the dramatis persone themselves it is 
impossible to speak without a smile. In the preface 
the author makes mention of a ‘‘sincere love” for 
Americans generally, but his method of showing 
affection is, to say the least, peculiar. If the whole 
book had not been so singularly free from humour 
one would suspect Mr. Crockett of having a little joke 
with his readers when he gravely informs them that all 
the American characters in his story, with one excep- 
tion, are ‘‘ charming.” Asa matter of fact it does not 
need even the most elementary knowledge of America 
to know that they are caricatures of the broadest type. 
The heroine Ione March sagely decides that by stepping 
down from that state of life with all its possibilities for 
good to which she has been born she will benefit 
herself and humanity. Fired by this pleasing idea, her 
adventures, interspersed with pages and pages of pad- 
ding, render one giddy from their sheer improbability. 
Not the least curious touch in all the nightmare of 
absurdity is the startling change which comes over her 
on her marriage. From being a somewhat heavy and 
what Mrs. Browning would call ‘level-fronted eye- 
lidded” young woman she develops all that there is of 
slanginess and unconscious vulgarity. But much that 
has puzzled us throughout the book becomes clear 
when we learn that she has all along been suffering 
from ‘‘ Pernicious Anemia.” And though the term may 
be slightly vague to the uninitiated, all readers of 
“Tone March” will agree that it is a very terrible 
disease indeed. 

‘*TI, Thou, and the Other One.” By Amelia E. Barr. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 6s, 

Mrs. Barr’s latest novel is a pleasant story of 

English country life, during the years immediately 
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preceding and following the Reform Bill of 1832. The 
reader is taken at once into the loveliest part of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire—a region then rich in old 
country houses. Old Squire Atheling, Tory to the 
backbone and lord of the manor of Atheling, his hand- 
some wife, and his pretty daugher Kate, are the 
central figures in the story. The squire is troubled by 
the agitation of the country, and especially by the 
sympathy which his son evinces with the reformers. 
The interest centres in the clashing of love and 
politics. There is a young nobleman, son of the Duke 
of Richmoor, who loves the squire’s daughter—but 
parents are obdurate !—and then there appears on the 
scene ‘‘the other one,” a handsome coquette, whose 
beauty and wealth mean mischief. The state of the 
country, the tone of London society in the early 
thirties, party enthusiasm, English patriotism and 
steadfastness, are all sketched in with a light, clear, 
sympathetic touch. And though, at the close, there 
comes the one tragic note, the reader will feel that, 
after all, the “other one” had, by the high courage 
with which she met death, more than amply atoned 
for her girlhood’s fault. The novel, though not of a 
high order as literature, is healthy and wholesome, 
and well fitted for holiday reading. 


‘*The Crime in the Wood.” By T. W. Speight. 
London: John Long. 1899. 3s. 6d, 

An execrable style and the full ingenuousness of an 
Adelphi melodrama prompt a hope for, at the least, 
redeeming sensations, but the banality and gross im- 
probabilities of Mr. Speight’s story afford a constant 
disappointment. The petty tricks of the playwright 
are used throughout in the most unnecessary way. The 
heroine tells her aunt, for the benefit of the audience, 
that her husband’s grandmother ‘‘ was a Polish lady of 
rank.” The aunt plays to the gallery by beginning 
every sentence with reminiscences of incredible con- 
quests. The hero, a rich country gentleman, having 
joined a Polish revolutionary society when he was a 
boy, is suddenly summoned, on pain of death, to murder 
his neighbour, Baron von Rosenberg, a diplomat. He 
refuses, but the Baron is presently shot in a wood, and 
circumstantial evidence points convincingly to the 
hero’s guilt. His wife, his aunt, a grotesque peasant 
girl and all his friends believe in him implicitly, and 
enable him to dodge the police for months in the most 
unlikely manner. At length the villain, his cousin and 
heir, effects a theatrical denunciation, but the real 
culprit confesses in the nick of time, and the curtain 
falls in approved transpontine style. 


‘* Giles Ingilby.” By W. E. Norris. London: Methuen. 
1899. 6s. 

‘* Giles Ingilby ” is a pleasant cheery story of pleasant 
cheery people. Giles himself is a young fellow who 
contributes occasional verse to a London weekly paper, 
and finds in the editor a guide, philosopher and friend 
such as few young men light upon by the simple process 
of dropping into poetry to relieve the monotony of 
office routine. Being however in a fair way to fame 
and fortune through his poetry—an unusual method by 
which to attain, at all events, to the latter—Giles 
quits the office and accepts a position on the staff of 
the paper edited by his new friend, Mr. Reynell. The 
progress of this friendship, the discovery of the in- 
fluence exercised on an earlier portion of his career by 
Mr. Reynell, and the vicissitudes to which Giles’ 
love-affairs are thereby subjected, are described with 
much charm. The picture of Cynthia hovering between 
Giles and his rival Lord Torridge forms a_ better 
sketch of an every-day love-affair that does not go 
altogether smoothly than is usually found in novels, 
but Lord Torridge’s motive is overdone. It may 
be questioned whether ‘‘ Giles Ingilby” gains by its 
illustrations. 


‘On Account of Sarah.” By Eyre Hussey. London: 
Macqueen. 1899. 6s 

‘On Account of Sarah” has innumerable faults of 
construction, and deals in improbabilities without end 
—yet it makes admirable reading. The mechanical 
device of a chorus, by which the author shirks the diffi- 
culties of a novel written in the first person, has con- 
stantly a clumsy effect. The opening chapter, with its 
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stolen marriage-certificate, prepares one for a plot of the 
stalest ; and the eternal facetiousness of the mimetic 
Jim becomes more than a little wearisome. There are 
startling coincidences by the dozen, and a blunder or 
two, such as the mention of an undergraduate’s visiting 
card with ‘‘ Mr.” upon it. With all this, the book has 
very decided merit. The author has a keén eye fora 
funny situation, and a style that is very pleasing when 
it escapes the familiarly facetious, which is not quite 
always. 


‘“‘The Temptation of Edith Watson.” By Sydney 
Hall. London: Alexander Gardner: 1899. 

Disappointment awaits the reader who should take 
up this novel in the hope of getting an hour’s amuse- 
ment from it. It is altogether without attraction, 
literary merit, or human interest. So commonplace are 
all the personages in the book, that one cares not at all 
to follow out their destinies. There is just one touch 
of life and nature in the young fellow Tom Davidson, 
who is honest and true, and the maiden aunt is sketched 
in with a pretty touch. But the style is hopelessly 
vulgar 
**A Lass of Lennox.” By James Strang. 

Chapman and Hall. 1899. 6s. 

‘© A Lass of Lennox” is both a little mad and a little 
bad. But the reader’s interest in her is never once 
aroused. She falls without awaking his pity, and she 
changes her lover with the facility of changing a pair of 
gloves without exciting his surprise. Even the melo- 
dramatic improbability of the concluding scene cannot 
lift the book out of its prevailing dulness. 


London: 


FROM THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“The Gospel Problems and their Solution.” By Joseph 
Palmer. London: Allenson. 1899. 6s. 

This is the work of an amateur. The writer is enthusiastic, 
positive, industrious, and even well informed. He writesa good 
style, simple and easy, but he is destitute of the critical instinct, 
has no power to discriminate a good argument from a bad one, 
and is not adequately equipped for his task. Incidentally we 
learn that he regards with abhorrence the views as to the 
authorship and compilation of the Old Testament which in 
England are commonly associated with the name of Professor 
Driver. His own explanation of all critical difficulties lies in a 
nutshell. The shorthand reporter is the unrecognised factor, 
who may be advanced at every pinch, an ubiquitous, an unfail- 
ing Deus ex machina for the salvation of Biblical orthodoxy. 
The patriarch Joseph “ when he learned that his dying father 
was about to make an inspired deliverance concerning the 
future of his descendants, sent for a fast writer acquainted with 
Hebrew, who wrote down by the bedside of the Patriarch a 
verbatim report of his last utterances as recorded in Genesis 
xlviii and xlix”! The synoptic problem is solved by the 
hypothesis of “tautochronistic,” i e. contemporaneous, reporting 
by the Apostles. The standing crux presented by the marked 
divergence between the first three Gospels and the fourth is 
explained by the fact that Christ was bilingual, speaking 
Aramaic in Galilee and Greek in Jerusalem, and that the 
synoptic evangelists record the first and S. John the last. 
“Religious sentiment and reason alike shrink from the idea 
that the teaching of the Master, as recorded by John, bears 
any impress of the mind even of the Disciple who reclined in 
the bosom of Jesus.” So the theory which starts with promis- 
ing a solution of the Johannine problem concludes by maintain- 
ing that the Fourth Gospel contains the ipsissima verba of 
Christ. This is topsy-turvy criticism. The book in truth is not 
a serious contribution to the discussion of the origins of the 
Gospel narratives. 


“University and Other Sermons : Historical and Biographical.” 
By H. M. Butler, Master of Trinity, Cambridge. 
Macmillan and Bowes. 1899. 

The Master of Trinity preaches short sermons, and “sermons 
of the day,” that is, sermons which utilise any event which is 
interesting at the moment. Hardly a sermon in this volume 
(which contains twenty-seven) is not full of allusions to con- 


temporary occurrences. There is, of course, both loss and gain® 


in this. The gain is immediate ; interest is ensured and 
attention does not flag : the loss is permanent, for the sermons 
have a belated aspect, and not rarely they are coloured by 


_ sentiments, tolerable and even inevitable at the time, but no 


longer either natural or honest. Dr. Butler’s sermons certainly 
suffer from the circumstances of their composition, but there is 
so much sound common sense and generous Christian feeling 
expressed with such unfailing urbanity that the volume cannot 
help being acceptable to all healthy minded readers. 
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“ Ecclesiastes, an Introduction to the Book, &c.” By Thomas 
Tyler. London: Nutt. 1899. 6s. net. 

Scholars will welcome a new edition of Mr. Tyler’s interest- 
ing and learned treatise. He maintains, against the general 
opinion of critics, that the concluding verses which give an 
orthodox finish to the book are part of the original work, the 
object of which was “to dissuade from and not to encourage 
philosophical study.” He argues fiom the traces of Greek 
philosophy that the book must have been written subsequent to 
the deaths of both Zeno and Epicuius : and from its evident 
use by the son of Sirach that it must have been in existence 
before B.c. 180. Thus the date of the book is fixed with some 
confidence at about B.c. 2co. The original orthodoxy of 
Ecclesiastes was largely forgotten by the Jews of a later age, 
who seriously questioned its claim to a place in the Canon. 
Mr. Tyler’s thesis is interesting and well-argued, but it does 
not altogether convince us. His translation 1s excellent, and 
well provided with useful and scholarly notes. 


“ The Trial of Jesus Christ.” A legal monograph by A. Taylor 
Innes, Advocate. Edinburgh: Clark. 1899. 

Mr. Innes examines first the Hebrew trial and then the 
Roman trial of Christ. He excludes all considerations except 
those which affect the legality of the proceedings, and he con- 
cludes that in both cases the established rules were violated. 
We commend this little book to students of the New Testa- 
ment as throwing light on an obscure but very important aspect 
of the solemn event in question. 

The Rev. C. E. Brooke publishes under the title “This 
Church and Realm” (London : Rivingtons. 1899. 2s. 6d.) a series 
of addresses recently delivered to his parishioners. They are a 
simple and effective statement of the now familiar claims of the 
Ritualist party. The Primate’s decision on the ceremonial use 
of incense is referred to with evident anxiety. A restriction of 
the present use at S. John’s, Kennington, may “under protest, 
if need be,” be accepted, but Mr. Brooke refuses to contemplate 
the contigency of total prohibition. It is satisfactory to find so 
prominent and respected a Ritualist repudiating the notion of 
reserving the Sacrament for purposes of worship. If the same 
wide-mindedness which inspires the treatment of Keservation had 
prevailed throughout this little volume we could have welcomed 
it more unreservedly ; but to Mr. Brooke, as to the rest of his 
party, the “‘Ornaments Rubric” is the central act of the 
English Reformation, and the supreme law of the modern 
Church. It hardly enters into discussion, it ceitainly never 
governed the practice of the mass of English clergy for 
centuries. 

In “ Christ in the City ” (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d.) Mr. H. B. 
Ottley discusses in six sermons the practical bearings of 
Christianity from the business man’s point of view. ‘They were 
“ addressed mainly to City men,” and accordingly the preacher 
adopts the platform usage and speaks throughout to “ Gentle- 
men.” ‘The theme is hackneyed, and Mr. Ottley disclaims any 
originality. He borrows largely from contemporary orators, 
and puts together a sufficiently coherent series of discourses. 
But might not the “Jones” Benefaction of the Worshipful 
Company of the Haberdashers provide some solid and per- 
manent contribution to theological thought ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Nouvelles Etudes d'Histoire ct de Critique Dramatique.” 
Par Gustave Larroumet. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1899. 


M. Larroumet’s Jatest studies are mainly concerned with the 
theatre past and present, and range from a learned yet lively 
disquisition on Greek dancing to artistic appreciations of the 
latest foreign actresses who have made their pilgrimage to the 
gay city in order to receive what the French call their “ con- 
sécration parisienne.” Perhaps the most interesting article of 
all is that on Marivaux at Kerny, on account of the charming 
little play which is appended to it, entitled “ La Femme Fideéle.” 
For a long time the piece was considered lost, and it is only 
recently that the four principal parts with their cues have been 
discovered, at the library of the Arsenal of all places. Happily 
these four were the principal réles, and out of them M. Berr de 
Turique has reconstituted in the most skilful fashion an entire 
play which he has rechristened “Les Revenants.” It is, as 
M. de Sarcey called it, a perfect little jewel. Another interesting 
sketch deals with the origin and history of the legend of Don 
Juan. The Don Juan of fable has apparently been confounded 
with a real live Don Juan, and trom the two a composite 
character has been evolved. Of the two or three types that 
Spain has added to what may be called the European gallery, 
Don Juan seems to us to be even more permanent than Don 
Quichotte. The latter is rather the lest incarnation of the age 
of chivalry, a character only possible when a belief in the 
supernatural and wonderful is combined with an inadequate 
knowledge of the world. One meets Quixotic people to-day, 
but they are a very degenerate, almost unrecognisable, variety 
of the primitive stock. The truth is, our age is not kind to 
the growth of illusion, and such illusions as we possess have 
not the same “ beanstalk-like” power of sprouting. Far other is 
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the case of Don Juan. Here is the perennial drama of sex. The 
monograph on Nepoctme Lemercier brings out the point that 
there were “romantics” before Victor Hugo willing to accept 
Dante and Shakespeare without the usual classical reservations. 
In fact, if the “ Glorieil ” of Nepoctme Lemercier had not coin- 
cided with an age of reaction, it seems probable that the romantic 
theatre would have dated rather from Lemercier’s “ Pinto” 
than from “Cromwell” or “Hernani.” M. Larroumet makes 
itclear that it was certainly a link in the dramatic chain between 
Beaumarchais’ “ Mariage de Figaro” and the plays of Victor 
Hugo. “Moliére at Pézenas” is a fine example of the literary 
skill that only a Frenchman seems to possess of serving up for 
the hundredth time certain well-worn commonplaces in a manner 
not only palatable but interesting. The same “literary sauce” 
gives piquancy and flavour to the elaborate archzological ex- 
cursus on the Greek theatre of Bacchus. The other sketches 
are of less attraction to English readers, having been primarily 
ce se for Parisian consumption. For though Paris may well 
considered the dramatic centre of the world, it contains so to 
say a centre within a centre, whose esoteric sayings and doings 
are intensely local. 
“ Memoirs of Half a Century.” By Richard W. Hiley. London: 
Longmans. 1899. 

The prolixity of Dr. Hiley’s preface is no inappropriate prelude 
to a bulky volume, but we are taken by the good-humoured face 
on the frontispiece, and we get on pleasant terms with the 
author as we proceed. He is full of gossiping talk, and if he has 
not kept regular diaries—as to which he says nothing—must be 
blessed with an excellent memory. The personal part of the 
Life is a record of early struggle, of difficulties manfully over- 
come, and of hard work as a schoolmaster before he became a 
country parson. He has known a good many noteworthy 
people in his time, and many others who were in no way 
remarkable. When a master in the Liverpool College, the 
heads of that institution were Conybeare and Howson of Pauline 
celebrity. Some of his schoolfellows and college contempo- 
raries became eminent Church dignitaries and others failed or 
came to grief. As anauthor he is to be congratulated on having 
been in intimate relations with not a few eccentrics, and his 
reminiscences of “unknown men” are not least amusing. 
He has a good deal of the Boswell about him, which is paying 
him a handsome compliment. He is frank as to the failings of 
the men he sketches and not over-sensitive as to their feelings. 
Venerable gentlemen still alive may object to being made to 
look rather ridiculous, and younger folk may be foolish enough 
to dislike being reminded of their fathers’ humble origin. He 
criticises the preaching and habits of life of archbishops, bishops, 
and deans with admirable candour. But there is no ill nature 
in the amusing gossip, and he is at least as outspoken when he 
is Fear send concerned. Moreover like Scott he has the happy 
gift of being able to “carry” a story, and we suspect his stories 
seldom lose in the telling. There is no end of them ; they are 
about all conditions of men in all sorts of circumstances, and 
only once or twice have we come upon an old chestnut. 


“Les Grandes Compagnies Coloniales Anglaises du XIX 
Siécle.” Par E. Carton de Wiart. Paris: Perrin. 1899. 

Though M. de Wiart isa Belgian, his work 1s marked by all 
the best features of the French genius as exhibited when treat- 
ing of subjects which may be included under the expansive 
term of “political science.” It is distinguished by system, 
clearness and power of generalisation. No such admirable 
description of the founding and development of our Colonial 
— during the last twenty years has appeared in 
English ; we are too busy in making empire to give a concise 
account of how it is done. Scrupulous fairness marks this 
book throughout. Only on one point does it seem that 
M. de Wiart has failed to fully appreciate the play of our Consti- 
tution which so often veils its working under delusive phrases. 
“ The Sovereign,” he says, speaking of the granting of charters, 
“decides in this matter on her authority alone, without reference 
to Parliament, after having taken the general sense of the Privy 
Council.” Of course the Cabinet alone is responsible, and 
responsible to Parliament. The preface is supplied by M. 
Etienne, Chairman of the “Colonial Party” in the Chamber 
and twice Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who has consis- 
tently endeavoured for some years to enforce on the French 
Government a policy of colonial expansion by means ot 
chartered companies. He recommends this book to his 
countrymen as indicating how the thing is managed. But 
until M. Etienne can change the constitution both of France 
and Frenchmen his efforts are likely to prove abortive. Mean- 
while the vacant portions of the globe are being so rapidly 
absorbed that the sphere of possible chartered companies has 
almost disappeared. ‘ 


“The Benefices Act and Ecclesiastical Proceedings.” By 
Harold Hardy. London. 1899. 5s. 


There is a grim satisfaction in reviewing a thoroughly bad 
book, such as this unquestionably is. It professes to be 
primarily an edition of the Benefices Act passed last year ; in 
reality it is an ill-assorted series of notes on all kinds of points 
of ecclesiastical law, clerical immorality, faculties, brawling and 
anything else which has been occupying the attention of the 
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courts recently, and which the author imagines will attract the 
notice of solicitors. The book is the worst kind of hastily got 
up advertisement ; it makes no sort of attempt to deal with real 
difficulties such as the effect of Section (3) of the Benefices Act 
when read in connection with the Resignation Bonds Act of 
9 George IV. (1828) ; and on the other hand blunders abound. 
The present constitution of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is not determined by the “ Judicature Act, 1876 ;” 
there is no such act on the Statute Book. It is quite incorrect 
to say that the object of the provisions of the Benefices Act “ was, 
no doubt, to bring simony within the class of offences punishable 
under ” the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 ; the word simony is 
never mentioned in the Benefices Act, is indeed carefully 
omitted so as to get over the numerous difficulties which surround 
the definition and treatment of that curious offence. A simple 
reference to Crockford would have disclosed the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Liverpool diocese is named Espin and not 
P. V. Smith. Ambitious members of the Central Criminal 
Court who are: anxious to write legal text-books should choose 
some less thorny subject than ecclesiastical law. 


“ Mathematical Essays and Recreations.” By H. Schubert, 
Translated by T. J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 1899. 


There is no such thing as a dismal science for him that hath 
eyes to see. Mathematics themselves are no exception’ to this 
rule. How great these humorous possibilities are has been 
shown again and again by the author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
But their serious side when rightly understood is no less 
fascinating, as is clearly set forth by Mr. McCormack’s scholarly 
translation of Herr Schubert’s “ Mathematical Essays and 
Recreations.” They should delight the jaded teacher of 
elementary arithmetic, who is too liable to drop into a mere rule of 
thumb system and forget the scientific side of his work. Their 
chief merit is however their intelligibility. Even the lay mind 
can understand and take a deep interest in what the German 

rofessor has to say on the history of magic squares, the 


ourth dimension and squaring the circle. The only details . 


we feel inclined to find fault with are the paper and print. Mr. 
McCormack’s translation was worthy of a better setting. 


“Le Trésor de Monte-Cristo” (Dumas). Edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary by B. Proper. London: Blackie. 

“Le Trésor de Monte-Cristo” is an attempt to serve up for 
school consumption sundry slices of Dumas’ famous novel. 
The first two or three pages are composed of various “ disjecta 
membra ” more or less clumsily joined together. After that the 
story moves more smoothly, but we fancy the average school- 
boy will have some difficulty in following the exact turnings 
and twistings of the subterranean passage without a plan, that 
might well have taken the place of the illustrations. A few 
insignificant notes are appended, but real schoolboy difficulties 
like “ qui pesait cing ou six milliers” are “cut.” The vocabu- 
lary is wofully incomplete. Taking at random a single page, 
we find emmener, livrer, rembarquer, and arriive-boutique 
omitted, contrabandier given only as an adjective, aborder 
only given as a transitive verb, and wm mieux sensible unex- 
plained. Altogether the book must be pronounced a slovenly 
production. 


“Travels and Studies in the Far East.” By John D. Ford. 
With Account of the Battle of Manila, 30 April, 1898. 
London: Allenson. 1899. 

The various places visited in the course of a war’s cruise are 
described in a bright and intelligent manner, though it is diffi- 
cult to say anything new about such countries as China and 
Japan after the events of the last few years. Noris the interest 
of the book enhanced by an appendix giving a summary of the 
Japan-China war, and an account of the operations in the 
Philippine Islands which led to the capture of Manila. The 
account of the battle in Manila Bay is from the “ Baltimore,” 
which took part in the fight, and while it brings to light no fresh 
points concerning the operations, it certainly seems stretching 
generosity to the vanquished to the furthest limit to say : ‘‘ The 
Spanish made a splendid fight for their country and their King.” 
The chief value of this bookis in the number of the illustrations, 
those of scenes in Japan being especially interesting. 


“Elementary Physics and Chemistry.” By J. Gregory and 
J. Simmons. London: Macmillan. 1899. 

Both authors have already brought out similar text-books, 
mainly based on the heuristic method. In this case they have 
evidently been forced by the conditions of the Code that pre- 
vail in elementary schools to depart greatly from that method. 
The chief part of the book consists of reading lessons. The 
experiments are excellent and numerous. They. are to be done 
by the class if possible, or else by a demonstrator. We have 
little faith in the latter method of teaching. It always seems 
to us to possess as much educational value as a conjurer’s 
entertainment. The book is well thought out and arranged, 
but only actual use can prove its proper value. Not its least 
merit is the freshness and suggestiveness with which it has been 
written. 

The steamer that left Saint-Malo for Southampton on 
25 July bore strange company: Bretons, bound for Snowdon, 
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drawn thither by a sentimental desire to consort with brother 
Kelts. h the event is not of sufficient interest to 
revolutionise the world (we quote M. le Bray, who makes this 
Keltic reunion the subject of a bright article in the “ Revue de 
Revues ” for 1 August), it should at least arrest one’s attention. 
After giving many an example of the brotherhood that has 
always existed between all Kelts; M. le Bray describes an 
incident that took place at the battle of Saint-Cast in 1758. 
An English squadron had landed on a deserted part of the 
French coast amd was met by General Morel d’Aubigny with a 
brigade of Bretoms. As the enemy advanced, the Bretons 
were astounded to hear a number of the troops—rugged 
mountaineers—chant a Keltic air, who in spite of the order to 
fire threw down their guns, and “ renewed on the battlefield 
the bond of friendship that united their -fathers in days 
gone by.” 

Four reprints of Tennyson are published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, of which the most interesting is the Golden Treasury 
edition of the Lyrical Poems, collected and annotated by Coventry 
Patmore. The notes are excellent, concise without missing 
any point which needs explaining to the general reader. But 
the book would gain greatly were it fifty pages longer to admit 
of a larger print. They publish also a Golden Treasury 
edition of “ In Memoriam,” a Globe edition of the complete 
poems, and a popular, paper-covered, sixpenny edition of 
selected: poems.—The “ Hell and Purgatory” ot Dean Plumptre’s 
translation of Dante are published by Messrs. Isbister in 
two pleasant, handy little volumes bound in limp morocco; and 
- voluminous and comprehensive notes are reprinted under 
the text. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


Only one item in the new reviews tends to suggest that the 
dog days are upon us. The season of the Brobdingnagian 
gooseberry and the sea-serpent is surely partly responsible for 
the article by Ignotus in the “ National ” on the alleged menace 
of a Franco-Teutonic alliance. For the rest the reviews are very 
solid and serious fare, pleasantly varied by such essays as Mr. 
Arthur Symons’ on Villiers de l’Isle Adam and Major Arthur 
Griffiths’ on Modern Hotels in the “ Fortnightly,” “ The Ghost 
Dance of the French” in “ Blackwood’s,” and “The Recent 
Fuss about the Irish Language” by Professor Mahaffy in the 
“ Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Ernest Williams on “ Klondyke : 
a Study in Booms” in the “National,” and an anonymous 
writer on “The Loss of Moshi” in “ Blackwood’s,” both shed 
some important sidelights on imperial history in different corners 
of the world. Although Klondyke does not, as Mr. Williams 
points out, offer inducements for permanent settlement, as the 
goldfields of Australia and South Africa have done, there is no 
reason why we should insist the less strenuously on Canadian 
rights on the Alaska border. The subject is not touched upon 
by Mr. Williams, but the extraordinary anti-Canadian attitude of 
Mr. Maurice Low in the same review may give certain readers 
an idea that Canada is making unreasonable demands and 
that the matter is after all not worth quarrelling over. Mr. Low 
is more American than the United States themselves. On the 
a of the Transvaal we find another Englishman—Mr. 

dmund Robertson, Q.C., M.P.—in the “ Nineteenth” going 
almost as far as Mr. Low in opposition to British claims. Mr. 
Robertson would confine intervention to friendly advice. He is 
supported, though on more rational grounds, by Mr. H. A. 
Bryden in the “Fortnightly.” Mr. Robertson puts himself 
out of court in his opening words by describing the men 
who serve the Empire in all parts of the world as having “ lost 
touch with the Mother-country” and become “virtually 
foreigners”! He is very angry with Sir Sidney Shippard, but 
the home-keeping Q.C., M.P. surely shows himself much less in 
touch with the real sentiments of the Mother-country than the 
statesman who has filled responsible posts in South Africa. 
Mr. Robertson travesties the position of the Transvaal and 
makes his case ridiculous by attempting to draw comparisons 
between things in England and in the Republic. His 
sneers at the colonies who do so little to assist 
the Mother-country to bear the burden of Empire will be 
taken at their true worth by those who peruse Mr. Fitchett’s 

ment in the “ National” of an Australian view of the 
South African crisis. With somewhat caustic pen Mr. Fitchett 
reviews the events which preceded and followed Majuba Hill. 
Mr. Robertson might with advantage refresh his memory con- 
cerning certain notorious Gladstonian pronouncements. Perhaps 
an article by Diplomaticus in the “ Fortnightly” may make it 
clear to him that the Transvaal Republic is not wholly inde- 
pendent. It is what is technically known asan “ état mi-souve- 
rain,” and Mr. Chamberlain seems in a fair way to drive 
that fact into the stubborn heads which rule in Pretoria. If, 
unhappily, war should come, Mr. Bryden thinks it would involve 
us in a struggle as severe as the Crimean War or the Mutiny. 
But against Mr. Bryden’s view should be set that of a writer in 
“Blackwood’s” who insists that a Boer war now would 
be a very different affair from that of eighteen years ago. The 
Boers would be Called upon to fight under conditions which 
would rob them of the advantage they derived from their 
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peculiar tactics and straight shooting ; they would have to face 
modern. artillery and cavalry; they would be opposed’ by 
greater numbers and a different stamp of man ; there would 
probably be some unpleasant surprises in store for them. If 
they are not purblind, they will continue to hug a complacent 
conceit in their own military genius, but take care not to give 
the Power an excuse for rudely opening their eyes 
to facts. 

South Africa has wholly eclipsed China in the past few weeks, 
but Mr. R. A. Yerburgh in the “ National” reminds us that a 
satisfactory settlement has not yet been effected. Russia and 
England have entered into a compact which has by no means 
removed all causes for anxiety. Nothing can be hoped from 
China herself. Keng Yeu Wei, the reformer who had to seek 
protection under the Union Jack from the anger of the Empress 
Dowager, explains in the “ Contemporary” the efforts made to 
inaugurate a new régime. They resulted only in confirming 
China in her conservatism and throwing her more than ever 
into the arms of Russia. Mr. Yerburgh regards the re- 
orgamisation of the Yangtzse region as imperative ; he would 
“ Egyptianise the Yangtzse Valley” by employing Britons of high 
administrative and military capacity to do there what has been 
done in Egypt. A rearrangement with Russia of certain railway 
concessions might further the end in view. That this and 
other questions will be disposed of by compromise between 
Russia and England is Mr. William Dunbar’s idea. But Mr. 
Dunbar’s faith in Russian motives is a little difficult to share, 
The immediate object of his picturesque paper in the “Con- 
temporary” is to describe the Trans-Siberian railway—an 
enterprise, he says, which will be “the most potent of the 
civilising factors of the twentieth century.” Does Mr. Dunbar 
seriously ask us to believe that Russia is incurring expen- 
diture to the extent of £80,000,000 sterling for the sake 
of civilisation? Sir Lintorn Simmons in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” perhaps goes rather beyond the mark when he says 
it is self-evident that no dividend can ever be earned and no 
return expected from so vast an outlay. There is however 
much to be said for the view that the object of the railway is 
military, especially when it is remembered that it is part of the 
scheme of construction to provide sufficient rolling stock to be 
able to form three sets of army trains per twenty-four hours. 
There will be no more altruism in the Siberian railway than 
in the other huge project which Russia has in hand. “S.” 
continues in the “ Fortnightly” his account of the great canal 
schemes by which Russia will revolutionise her position as a naval 
power. Russia is said to be preparing for the realisation of a 
cherished economic Ideal—with a capital I. She aims at esta- 
blishing a local carrying trade, which will materially augment her 
mercantile fleet, and at building up trade by “levying abnormal 
duties on imported goods. The tariffs adopted will be prohi- 
bitive in exactly the degree in which she can by nursing her 
own industries do without imports from abroad. . . . It must be 
borne in mind that Russia imports nothing that she could not 
herself produce if her natural resources were fully developed.” 
That Russia will endeavour to create an ever-expanding export 
trade whilst keeping down her imports is more than_ probable. 
Political economy will protest in vain that she is running 
appalling risks of depleting her resources by any such proceed- 
ing. Assuredly there would be much less reason for anxiety 
in disposing of surplus produce after home wants are supplied 
than there is in the opposite method in vogue in this country. 
“Ritortus” in the “Contemporary” concludes his trenchant 
criticism of a one-sided Free-trade system. Free-trade—such 
would seem to be the sum of the argument which “ Ritortus” 
is eager to drive home—has brought about a state of things in 
which the working classes are in danger of not being able to 
earn enough to buy the cheap goods which it is the boast of 
the Free-trader to have placed at his command. “ Ritortus” 
believes with Macaulay that “an acre in Middlesex is worth a 
principality in Utopia.” As though the gloomy conclusions to 
which “ Ritortus ” comes were not enough, Sir George Clarke 
in the “ Nineteenth” maintains that our Navy is dependent on 
our trade, and that if trade does not keep pace with a growing 
population naval supremacy cannot be assured. 

Mr. St. George Mivart discusses in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” the hackneyed theme of ecclesiastical continuity. His 
contention is simple and, up to a point, sound. The post- 
Reformation Church in England has in many important par- 
ticulars ceased to be “ in continuity ” with the Medizeval Church. 
The essential point, which is not faced, is the actual quality 
and effect of those particulars. Do they amount to a breach 
of ecclesiastical life, a destruction of ecclesiastical continuity, 
or not? It is not true “that Englishmen of any religion or of 
none, not being notoriously evil livers, have a right to demand 
the Sacrament from the hands of their parish priest.” The 
Prayer-book Rubric explicitly states that “there shall none be 
admitted to Holy Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” Mr. 
St. George Mivart is very complimentary to the E. C. U., but 
there is an under-current of intellectual scorn which runs 
through his article, and scarcely respects the conventions of 
Roman orthodoxy. “It seems that before long there will 
hardly be any superstitions of which ‘Romans’ are becoming 
ashamed that some ‘ Anglicans’ will not be eager to adopt. 
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Certainly it would be rash to accept Mr. St. George Mivart as 
the spokesman of the infallible Church. Mr. Douglas Macleane 
in the “National” considers “The Church as a Profession.” 
It is a melancholy theme, and there is little fresh or useful to 
be said about it. The supply of Ordination Candidates is 
diminishing steadily, though the demand for efficient clergy 
constantly grows. The unpleasant fact has to be faced that 
there is a considerable body of elderly, ignorant, or useless 
clergymen, whose “ value” constantly lessens, who are solely 
dependent on their “earnings,” who are generally married, 
and whose “ prospect” is the workhouse. Mr. Macleane states 
the facts fairly enough, but he has no remedy to propose. 
Compulsory celibacy is out of the question—and a re-endow- 
ment of the Church commends itself to nobody. 

Mr. A. R. Jelf, Q.C., and “A Member of the Northern 
Circuit ” contribute articles to the “ Law Magazine and Review” 
on the personal character and judicial characteristics of the 
late Viscount Esher. Both speak of him with that admiration 
of his personality which is shared by all members of the pro- 
fession. The criticism of both is directed against certain 
acknowledged weaknesses of the judge and it is also the 
accepted judgment of practitioners. They both agree that 
while he was strong in the common-sense application of law, 
he too much overlooked its scientific principles, and indeed 
asserted that there was no such thing as its science. But 
perhaps the point of most practical importance is Lord Esher’s 
almost fanatical refusal to contemplate the possibility of juries 
finding wrong verdicts, and the impossibility of persuading him 
that a new trial should be granted ; with the result that ihe 
new trial papers fell to vanishing point during his tenure of 


office, and a feeling was created that many cases of failure of . 


justice remained unredressed. Too often counsel, solicitor, and 
Jitigant went away from his court feeling that an unjust decision 
had been allowed to stand, that the application had not been 
properly heard or understood, and an appeal which should have 
been weighed and considered had been surmarily or con- 
temptuously dismissed. This is no doubt true, and it is 
emphasised by the fact that since Viscount Esher’s retire- 
ment the Court of Appeal has adopted an entirely new method 
of dealing with new trials to the greater satisfaction of the 
public. But in spite of all defects—and those of temper and 
manner were not the least— Viscount Esher exercised a powerful 
influence on the growth of the law. 


For This Week’s Books see page 182. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


aa Form of Policy recently adopted by the Com- 
WORLD-WIDE s free from all restrictions as to Foreign Travel 
UNCONDITIONAL and’ other conditions. 
Whole Life Policies made payable in Lifetime without 
POLICIES. extra Premium by application of Profits. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
SEPARATE USE POLICIES. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £1,718,604. PAID IN CLAIMS, £2,323,052. 
JOHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £83,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, "£300,000. Total 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go 


in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th June, x pan oe ee 59,100 
Reserve Fund oe ee oe ee ee 43, 144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in 1 Cape — Natal, § South Repu aaa 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Tel elegraphic remittances ous. 
received for fixed periods. ae on 
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J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., is., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


A THIN Cocoa. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple, being a gentle nerve stimu’ lant, Tr the needed energy without unduly 
exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. m1 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., LTD., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


SAVOY HOTEL, 
OVERLOOKING RIVER AND EMBANKMENT GARDENS. 


By Day the most Beautiful Garden and River View in Europe. By Night a Fairy 
cene. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT OF GASTRONOMIC FAME. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FAMOUS MafrrReE p’HOTEL “ JosEPH.” 
The Orchestra plays during Dinner and Supper. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


In the centre of Fashionable London. The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated. 
The Orchestra plays during Luncheon and Dinner. 


CHARMING SUITES OF ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX GELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of sco Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Lzavs LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


. § F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE CELLULAR 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 

LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
Doors open 7.45. 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
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THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - = = = . £200,000 
DIRECTORATE: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 
P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


1899. 


120 Stamps. Milled, 19,136 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 

Cost. oo per ton. 
To Mining ... 46,647 15 1 Ss. 11°375d. 
»» Hauling and Pumping. 447 15 5 ‘616d. 
», Sorting, Tramming and Crusiing 50115 5 os. 7°422d. 
»» Development... 18 19 1s. 0°817d. 
» Milling ... ‘a oe 1,536 5 3 1s. 7°267d. 
Concentrates... 233 0 10 os. 2°923d. 
Tailings ... 1,612 8 11 1s. 8°223d. 
Mill Water Supply 23213 4 os. 2‘918d. 
” ooo 417 13 8 os. s°238d. 
Slimes 7 Treatment (current) |. 542 5 3 os. 6°8ord. 
16,751 18 9 17s. 6°og9d. 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... 263 4 9 os. 3°302d. 
17,015 3 6 17s. "401d 

Profit for Month 26,796 16 6 28s. 0% 
£43,812 0 45s. 9°481d. 

REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton 
By Gold from Mill 
7:435°59 02S., valued £27,108 10 28s. 3°980d. 
From Tailings— 

2,893°43 ozs., valued ide oe 10,064 15 0 10s. 6°230d. 


From Concentrates— 
848"10 ozs., valued ooo 2,948 15 © 38. o°983d. 
From Slimes. (current)}— 


21°92 ozs., valued ... ooo 2,617 0 2s. 8°82ed. 
” ucts treated -- 
43°60 ozs., valued ... 158 0 os. 1°981d. 
42,897 © 44S. 10°005d. 
From Slimes 
252°48 ozs., valued . eit 915 0 Oo os. 11°476d. 
£43,812 0 45S. 9°481d. 


The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


» Buildings oes one oso oso one owe eos 13 11 
Plant, eral one ono ose 501m 0 
Rock Drill Plant ove soe 97 10 
Tram Plant ose ose 122 3 
18,824 9 9 


£43,812 0 0 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £43,812 0 © 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


Total footage for month ... 93 
The ore developed by the above footage was ... —... oe ooo 33,058 tons. 
SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine .. mia om one +. 26,488 tons. 
Waste sorted out (equal to 2s" 24 ‘per cent.) 
Sorted ore sent to mill on — 
Ore in bins at Battery 1st May 
27,052 45 
in Mins set Jame 1,916 45 
MILL. 
Tons crushed per Stamp per 24 hours 5°23 » 
ullion yield per ton ons ooo eco 7°77 awts. 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Bullion yield . one 3°43 ozs. = 848"r0 ozs. 

Bullion yield per ton . 4°43 dwts. ... 12°11 dwts.. 
a s. d. 

Working cost per ton treated 2 5°68 sat soo ies 3 3°95 


SLIMES PLANT. 


Tons treated . «Current, 4,615 tons . 1,614 _ tons. 
Bullion yield 721'92 O28. ... 252" “48 ozs. 
Bullion yield per ton 3°12 dwts. a. hes 3°12 dwts. 
s. d. s. 4. 
Working cost per ton treated 2 24°20 3 3°84 


aa erection of the additional Settling Tanks for em! Slimes is still pro~ 
ing. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Per Ton 

Bullion. Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 

Mill Tons. ozs. P ozs. P wts, grains. 

il... ose ose 19,136 71435°59 435°2' 17°42 
Cyanide (Tailings) .. 13,038 2,803" 43 2,389" 3 2 11°92 
(Concentrates) 1,400 848"10 700°00 17°56 
Slimes (Current) 4,615 721°92 6a1°21 15°58 
11,899°04 10,145°62 «61448 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 1,614 *252°48 "217°27 o 8°45 
12,151°52 10, 362°89 Io 19°63 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 43°60 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 37'50 ozs. Fine Gold. 


APRIL YIELD. 


Per Ton 

Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 

Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
Mill .. 18,585 7199°93 6,223°70 16°74 
Cyanide (Tailings) coo 223 3,191°15 2,622°26 2 19°73 
(Concentrates) 1,400 930°00 763°62 19°72 
Slimes (Current)... ... 45343 540°8r 452°10 o 11°67 
11,861°89 1c,061°68 10 19°86 
Slimes (Accumulated) ‘iat 867 107°95 90°26 o 2°33 
10,151°94 10 22°19 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 20514 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 171°50 ozs. Fine Gold. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


JOHANNESBURG, 15th June, 1899. 


Per Dozen 
Bots.  4-Bots. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE., 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/38 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. er doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


=Egypts peeriess contribution 
fo modern luxury 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


ll] OFALLTopacconists %. 


jill 


| 157* NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Volumes III. and IV. Ready on Wednesday. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In ro vols. éxtra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


New and Abridged Edition. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, Sutton. 


Place, Guildford. By Frepexic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Fiftieth Thousand. In England and America. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Cuurcuitt, Author 
of “* The Celebrity.” 
Speaker :—We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘ Richard Carvel.’” 


Second Impressi 


RUPERT, BY 1 THE GRACE ‘OF GOD. By Dora 


Guardian :—“ The description of the flight from Naseby is one of real eloquence, 
nd profoundly moving. There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead Cavalier. By 
Beutan Marie Dix. 
Saturday Review We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from the 
fascinating narrative.’ 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS. A Record of 
Travel in Prose and Verse. By HamMiiIn GARLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speaker :—“ It consists of vivid prose pictures of adventure in the wild North- 
West, ween with unconventional and often extremely beautiful snatches of 
verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have seen the ee majesty 
of the scenery and the tragic conditions of the quest.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir MirtcHe., M.D., 


LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN =. ei, LONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code : UnicovE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ¢ 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West ‘aged Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. desire to 
call the attention of the READING aay my to the excellent facilities pre- 
— by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most yer 

s, orders for their own STANDARD SUBLICATIONS, and for AL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about 30 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on the sth, 

ay th, 8th, and r1th September next.—For information apply to the Bursar of 
Paul s School, West K ensington. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT a LONDON, S.E. 


. | ‘HE WINTER SESSION < at ‘1899-1900 will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3 the Prizes will be by rome at 

Ty by Professor T. CLIFFORD ‘AtLBUTT. M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ 

hha: 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz.:— 
One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Be with either Physiology, 
os or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; One of £50 4 in Anatomy, Physio- 

hemistry any Cozens for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 
holarships and oney Prizes.of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 
1 Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations:of the Uniwersity of London. 
All open to Stmdents without charge. 
Club-rooms an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
‘The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 


tary. 

or Entries may be made sepa- 
rately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for 

r of approved y the Secretary, who also has 
a list of iocal Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow (S. Baring Gould). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
CLAssIcs. 

Plutarch’s Lives (Englished by Sir Thomas North. Vols. VII. and 


VIII.). Dent. is. 6d. each. 
Virgil : Georgic III. (T. E. Page). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

Secrets of Monte Carlo (William Le Queux). White. 1s. 

Characteristics (S. Weir Mitchell). Macmillan. 6s. 

In Full Cry (Richard Marsh.) White. 6s. 

A Kish of Brogues (William Boyle). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

Le Pére Milon (Guy de Maupassant), Paris: Ollendorff. 3f. 5oc. 

A Desperate Voyage (E. F. Knight). Milne. Is. 

A Girl of Grit (Major Arthur Griffiths). Milne. 1s. 

Jaspar Tristram (A. W. Clarke). Heinemann. 6s. 1¢ 

Wanted—a [ero (Jenner Tayler). Unwin, 6s. 

Anna (Félix Depardieu. Quatriéme édition). Paris: Ollendorff. 3f. 50c. 

The Works of Charles Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit (3 vols. Temple 
edition). Dent. ts. 6d. each. 

Adventures of Rosalie Stuart during the Rebellion, 1745-1746 (William 
Shaw). Digby, Long. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

A Constitutional and Political History of Rome, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Domitian (T. M. Taylor). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

A Glance at Current History (John Cussons). Glen Allen, Va. : 
Cussons, May. 

Outcomes of Old “Oxford (The Rev. W. K. R. Bedford). Robinsen. 


Law. 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence (By the late Sir James Fitzjames 

Stephen. Fifth edition). Macmillan. 6s. 
NaruRAL HIsToRY AND SPORT. 

An Introduction to the Study of Zoology (B. Lindsay). Sonnen- 
schein. 6s. 

*°W. G.”: Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollections 
(By W. G. Grace). Bowden. 6s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Modern Cremation : Its History and Practice to the Present Date 
(Sir H. Thompson. Third edition). Smith, Elder. 2s. 

The Story of Eclipses, simply told for General Readers (George F. 
Chambers). Newnes. Is. 

TRAVEL. 

Ward, Lock and Co.’s Illustrated Guide Books: 1. London; 
2. Whitby; 3. Eastbourne; 4. Liverpool; 5. Switzerland ; 
6. Llandrindon Wells, and the Spas of Central Wales. Ward, 
Lock. Is. each. 

Black’s Guide Books : 1. Dublin and the East of Ireland; 2. Killarney 
and the South of Ireland. Black. 1s. each. 


VERSE. 


Achievement : a Book of Poems (Samuel James Lewis and Herbert 
H. C. Everett). New York: The Titmarsh Club. 5oc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annals of an Old Manor House: Sutton Place, Guildford (Frederic 
Harrison. New edition). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Britain On and Beyond the Sea: Handbook to the Navy League Map 
(Cecil H. Crofts). Johnston. Is, 6d. 

Indian Economics, - on (M. G. Ranade). Bombay: Thacker. 

Pickwickian Studies (Percy Fitzgerald). New Century Press. 55. 

Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings of the (Edited by the Secretary, 
Vol. XXX. 1898.-1899). 

Saints, The : Saint Louis (Marius Sepet). Duckworth. 35. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGUST:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (ter Aoiit), 3f; The National Review, 2s. 6d.'; 
The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; Mercure de France; The 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Idler, ts.; New Century 
Review, 6d. ; Parents’ Keview, 6d. ; Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The 
Wide World, 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The 
Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The Art Journal, Is. 6d. ; Fifty 
Years of Art, 1s. 6d. ; The Musical Times, 4d@. ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Butterfly, 6¢. ; The Law Magazine, §s. ; The 
Paris Magazine, 6d. ; Revue des Revues (ter Aotit) ; Scribner’s 
Magazine, Is. ; The Artist, Is. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& 
Ome Year we 8 2 we 4 
Half Year ... one 14 seo 2 
Quarter Year ese 7 eee 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made t payable to the 
a SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


In the event of any di ifficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
immediately, 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


THE VINEDRESSER, and Ot and Other Poems. 


Sturce Moors. 
THE VINEDRESSER. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, gilt back and sides, es. 6d. net. 


THE VINEDRESSER. The Star:—‘‘Mr. Moore establishes his be to be 
regarded as a poet of large performance and still larger promise . his long 
ol ode moves with a grave Horatian grace through perfect music to a perfect 
close. 

The London Letter : —“‘ He has achieved his difficult feat miraculously......A 
poem — in English in 1899. ; in which the very spirit of the ancient world 
resides. It reads like a splendid translation from some richly-coloured Greek 
original.” 

The Glasgow Herald :—‘‘ The leading poem in this dainty volume...... is a 
fine piece of verse......There are many fine short lyrics.” 


By T. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. A Book of Parodies and 


Occasional Verses. By T. W. H. Crostanp. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. net. 
OTHER WINGS. The Outlook Really good and clever stuff. 


ianeal And, ,miracl e of , this of fine original verse only costs 
sixpence.’ 
The Oédserver :—‘‘ Mr. Crosland is heartily to be thanked...... His Parables 

made us aware of his strong gift; his Parodies make us endorse our earlier 

ipns.’ 

he Morning Leader :—“ Worth a dozen of the average pseudo-Kiplings...... 
Genuine humour and originality.” 
*.* Mr. Rupyarp Kip.inc has read this Book “‘ with very great interest 

and much amusement.” 


THE DOME. A Monthly Illustrated Magazine and 
Review of Literature, Music, Architecture, and the Graphic Arts. Fcap. 4to. 
Is. net. 


THE DOME. The August Number (beginning a new volume) just ready. 


THE DOME. No. 10 contains a colour-print after Hiroshige, a frieze (19 inches 
by 8 inches)*by Bb. Creswick, and many full-page plates, stories, and critical 
notes. 


THE DOME. The Pal? Mall Gasette says:—‘‘ No one of an artistic taste can 
afford to ignore this unique publication.” 


THE CHORD. A Quarterly devoted to Music. Pott 
4to. strongly bound, rs. net. 
THE CHORD. No. 2 (with articles by J. F. R., Ernest N , E. A. Baughan, 


A. Light Non-Alcoholic 


Made from only the Finest 
Fruit Drink. ed Apples. 


Selected 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


 Obtainable of all bates Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three Penny Stamps 


for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AL 


is admitted 


the profession to be the 


ul and valuable remedy 


CHLORODY 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE Hysteria, Palpitation, | 
“only lliative in Neural; 
CHLORODYRE Rheumatism, t, Cancer, 


Meningitis, &c. 
“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
h from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 


raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation, 


Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r3d., 2s. od., 
without the words ‘* Dr. 
Stamp. Overwhelming 


GALY GEXUINA | 


4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
CoLtis BROWNE'S CHLoRopYNE” on the Government 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


H. A. Scott, &c.) ready next week. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


POPE LEO Xill.: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By 


Jutien pe Narron. Translated from the French by G. A. Raper. With 
numerous Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“‘ The circumstances of Leo's life, from the cradle at 
‘Carpineto to the completion of his twenty-one years in the chair of Peter, are sketched 
with grace and vigour ; the features of the Papal Court, the life of the Vatican, the 
surroundings, animate and inanimate, of the Pope, are vividly and faithfully pre- 
sented...... Written with an unhysterical fervour, and excellent accuracy. 


The New Zra says :—‘‘ It seems to bring the fine figure, upon whom the world’s 
from far and near has been so long fixed, nearer to us both in the homely 
_ of the family life of the Pecci and in the Vatican interior, of which we are 
afforded a fuller insight than any previous Life of the Pope has given us......a better 
dea of Leo XIII. than can be gathered from any other volume.” 


STORIES OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. By 


H. Barton Baker, Author of “‘ Our Old Actors,” ‘‘ The London Stage from 
1576 to 1888,” &c. Numerous Illustrations by CHarLtes G. Harper and 
others, and Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Sketch says:—‘‘ The book on London streets, which all lovers of London 
nee? a looking for, has at last arrived, under the title of ‘Stories of the Streets 
of London. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ The work deserves unqualified praise; from 
opening to close there is not a dull page in Mr. Baker's lively book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Volume 2, with Portraits of Novalis and Lessing. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[This day. 
*,* Forming Volume 27 of the Series. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST, By W. H. Mattock. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattock. 


THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the FOURTH 

ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will 

be held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Friday, 
13th October, 1899, at 11.30 A. iM. +, for the following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account for the year ending 31st July, 1899, and the gens of the 
Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. A. T, SCHMIDT and H. A. 

ROGERS, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company’s Articles of Association, but who are eligible nt offer themselves 
for re-election. 

3- To elect two Auditors in the pave of Messrs. C. L. ANDERSSON and J. N. 
WEBB, who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past year. 

4. To transact general business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 13th to the 19th October, 1899, both 

days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within 
the times following 

(a) At the Head Office of the C b 

the time appointed for the of, 

(6) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau, Paris, at least 

30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 
(Signed) 


Head Office, Eckstein’s Buildings, Johannesburg, 
tst August, 1899. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., rst August, 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 2 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are 

informed that they will receive payment, on or after SATURDAY, the 

rath August, of Dividend No. 2 (75 per cent., i.e., a5 per oot after surrender 

of Coupon No. 2 either at the Head Office of the 'C P the 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at "that ‘of the Company's 

representatives in Paris, the Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue 
Boudreau. 

All Coupons presented at the last address, as well as any presented at the London 
Office for account of holders resident in France, will be pegelle a at am Sy per 
share, the deduction of 7d. being made to cover the Frenc! of 4 per 
cent. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left Four CLear Days for examination at one of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged here any day (Saturdays excepted) between 
the hours of rz and 2. 

Forms may be had on application. 
By Order, 
’ ANDREW MOIR, 


Loadon Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
end August, 1899. 


g, at least 24 hours before 


RALEIGH, 
Secretary. 
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COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“THE COMPANIES ACTS.” 


REGISTERED UNDER 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING, the 3rd August, 1899. 


WILLIAM HOWARD, EsqQ., IN THE CHAIR. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareho'ders the Balance-sheet for the half- 
year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers 
and all charges, making provision fr bad and doubtful debts, and allowing 
443,227 12s. 3d. for rebate on bills not due, the net profits amount to £326,657 2s. tod. 
From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, 
and £75,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £226,657 2s. tod., which, with 
£61,305 7s. 7d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum 
of £287,965 10s. 5d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent. together 
with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require £220,000, leaving the sum of 
£67,965 10s. 5d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 

The Directors report with deep regret the death of their much esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Edward Ford Duncanson, who for over twenty years had been an 
able Member of the Board. 

The vacancy in the Direction has been filled, in accordance with the Articles of 
Association, by the appointment of Mr. John Annan Bryce, of the firm of Messrs. 
Wallace Brothers, of 8 Austin Friars, E.C. 

The Dividend and Bonus, amounting together to £2 4s. per Share, free of 
Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or 
after Monday, 14th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 1899. 
Dr. 
& 4, «@& 
‘To Cap tal subscribed £8,000,000 
Reserve Fund ...... 1,275,000 0 © 


Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, 

Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 


45,382,003 4 1 


1,415,044 16 9 
43,227 12 3 


tees 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next 


Cr. 
By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
with Bank of England ................. 6,559,192 16 9 
Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Securities ..... 3,148,389 4 10 


Investments, viz. :— 

Consols (2} per Cent.) registered and in 
Certificates, and. New per Cents., 
6,801,991 78. r1d. ; Canada 4 per Cent. 
nds, and Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
Guaranteed by the British Government 
India Government Stock and Debentures, 

and India Government Guarant 
Railway Shares, Stock and Debentures . 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
benture Stock and Colonial Bonds .. 


7:436,300 1 10 


1,034,814 19 0 


1,933,991 18 11 


4334 10 0 
Discounted Bills Current ........................ 12,622,323 4 10 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
15,839,682 14 10 
28 462,005 19 8 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra)...... . ......... 1,415,044 16 @ 
Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 


Less Amount transferred from Profit and 
Loss... 


25,000 © 


409,166 15 9 


£50,403,241 3 6 


Prorir AND Loss Account. 


Dr. & 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries ............... andiigenid 262,967 15 5 
Transferred to the credit of Premises Account . + 25,000 0 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund ........... 75,090 © © 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ..................... 43,227 12 3 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ..... 200,c00 
67,965 10 
£799,907 14 7 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from last Account ...............ce0ccseeeees 61,3088 7 7 


Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £44,897 5s. od. brought 
... 738,509 7 0 


4799507 14 7 


Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) W. HOWARD, Audit Com- 
WwW. E. HUBBARD, mittee of 
ED. H. LUSHINGTON,! Directors. 


H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. 
J. B. JAMES, Country Manager. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
17th July, 1899 

We have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, have 
verified the Cash-Balance at he ank of England, the Stocks there registered, 
the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several Books and 
Vouchers showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole 
of which are correctly stated : and we are of opinion this Balance-sheet an 
and Loss Account are full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true and correct 
view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 


(Signed) E. H. CUNARD, 
For H. GRANT, } 
F. H. DANGAR, 


Auditors. 
THOS. HORWOOD, 


provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 326,657 210 : a 
to Premises Account........... 25,000 London and Limited. 
Carried to Reserve 0 O 
Lang A LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
226,657 2 10 Notice is hereby given that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last 6 of 10 per cent. for & half-year ending 30th June, 1899, together with a Bonus of 
ACCOUNE 1,308 7 7 1 per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, Lombard 
ei 15, Ser re 287,965 10 5 Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after Monday, the 14th inst.! 
By order of the Board, 
£50,403,241 3 6 J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary 
21 Lombard Street, 4th August, 1899. , 
THE 
CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 


VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


Production for month of JUNE, 1899 (by Cable). 


MILL. 

Number of days working ee ee ee ee 28 

stamps ee ee os 120 
Tons milled ee ee ee ee +» 17,870 

Ounces. 
Number of ounces recovered .. oe oo ee 5,835 
‘ CYANIDE WORKS. 

Number of tons treated .. oe oe oe +. 12,860 

ounces recovered .. ot ee ee 2,736 

Total amount gold recovered .. ee ee 8,571 ozs. 


Profit for the month oe fH 83,400 


STUART JAMES HOGG, 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. Secretary. 
11th July, 1899. 


COMPANY, . LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 15. 
OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are 


informed that they will receive payment on or after Monday, the roth July, 
of the Dividend (10s. per share) after surrender of Coupon No. 15 at the Head Office 
in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or to 
Company’s representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 
Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. Coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
—- of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduction of ad, per 


Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after the sth July between the 
hours of 11 and 2 (Saturdays excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Witbin, E.C. 

6th July, 1899. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by 
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& Co., 5 N ae et F Duncan W. , at the 
REDERICK WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


London.—Saturday, 5 August, 1899. 
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